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SHE TESTS ‘\ 
JET ENGINES 


The Story of 
Marguerite Haven Hartl 


Only 21 years old, Marguerite Hartl already has 
graduated from college, successfully completed the 
G-E student engineering Test Course, and is a full- 
fledged engineer. Marguerite’s job is in and around 
planes; she is the only girl-engineer who has had the 
opportunity to work at the new General Electric 
Flight Test Laboratory. 

Jet propulsion testing is one of the main projects 
now underway at the Laboratory, and Marguerite has 
used her engineering training in helping to install the 
jet engines aboard the flying laboratories. 

When the Flight Test Center plans a test, the equip- 
ment must first be set up; instruments must be installed. 
After the actual testing has taken place, Marguerite 
transcribes technical data, checks the information 
given by the instruments and plots curves to record 
this information. General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
New York. 


While earning her Mechanical Engineering degree at Cornell, she 
worked as Managing Editor of the college engineering magazine 
and belonged to the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
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Marguerite received most of her schooling in Scotia, New York. 
In high school she took part in dramatic productions. Her liking for 
mechanical drawing was the beginning of her career in engineering. 
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After graduation, Marguerite flew back to Schenectady in her 
uncle's plane, and shortly after started work at G.E. Recently 
married, Marguerite and her engineer-husband like to swim and ski, 
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“I really don’t belong anywhere,” she 


thought, her breath catching on a sob 


Part ONE 


OW!” thought Joan, as the train bounced toward 

Annapolis. “They may call this a railroad, but it 

certainly acts more like a jeep.or a roller coaster.” 
Grimly she repinned her black velvet beanie to her copper- 
red curls. “The trip’s bad enough,” she thought dismally, 
“but Annapolis will be worse.” How she dreaded it. 

She had never been in this part of the South before, and 
under different circumstances the bumpy ride over tracks 
flanked by the bright Maryland woods might have been an 
adventure. But now, as she hurtled along toward the old 
city on the Severn, she felt a sinking sensation. Though 
less than three hundred miles away, the New England 
world in which she had spent all of the sixteen years of her 
life seemed suddenly far off. Her grandmother, the stately 
white-columned house, the sloping green lawns—even Miss 
Brown, her saddle horse—were already like something re- 
membered from a dream. 

Could it possibly be only one short week since she had 
come in from her afternoon ride to find the note from her 
grandmother which was to turn her familiar world upside 
d vn? 

Dear Joan,” the note had read, “please come to my 
study at once.” 
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“Oh, jeepers!” she had thought. “I’ve left my-new swing 
records oui on the sun porch, and I’m an hour late getting in 
from my ride. Well, I'd better face it.” 

Hurriedly exchanging jodhpurs and sweater for a dress, she 
had wondered wistfully what it would be like to be part of a 
real family, instead of being brought up by a grandmother who 
directed her household as if it were another of the women’s 
organizations which she headed. Not that she wasn’t grateful 
for all her grandmother had done for her. 

Joan Andrews had been only a few weeks old when her 
mother had died and Mrs. Elliott had taken “the little orphan” 
into her home. Actually, Joan had a hale and hearty father. 
But her grandmother insisted that since he was an officer in 
the Navy and spent most of his life thousands of miles away, 
her granddaughter might just as well be fatherless. Mrs. Elliott 
had opposed bitterly her daughter’s marriage to Ensign John 
Andrews, and after all these years she still blamed much of her 
grief on the Navy, which she cordially disliked. 

Unconsciously, Joan shared the prejudice. It had been a 
long time now since she had seen her father. All during the 
second World War he had been on carrier duty in the Pacific 
and, as her grandmother had pointed out, since he hadn’t come 
home when the war ended he must be remaining abroad from 
choice. 

“He’s never forgiven you for being a girl,” Mrs. Elliott had 
often told her bluntly. “A boy might have carried on the glori- 
ous family tradition.” The loud “Humph!” with which Mrs. 
Elliott had followed her remark plainly showed how little value 
she placed on the long list of Andrews who had played spec- 
tacular roles in American naval history. 

Though it hurt her deeply, Joan was convinced that her 
grandmother was right about her father’s feeling for her, and 
she tried to shut him out of her thoughts, as he had apparently 
shut her out of his life. 

When she had hurried to the study in reply 
to her grandmother’s note, however, the older 
woman's first words had completely shattered 
her carefully built up defenses. 

“Joan,” she had said abruptly, “your Aunt 
Agnes has asked to have you visit her at the 
Naval Academy. I’m sure you remember her and 
her husband, Captain Crawford.” 

Joan had stared at her. She did, of course, 

remember her father’s small, vivacious younger 
sister and though she had never met him, she 
had read about her aunt’s husband, who had 
been imprisoned by the Japanese during the war. 
But why on earth was her grandmother telling 
her of such a preposterous invitation? Certainly 
she would never allow her to go, even if she 
wanted to. And, definitely, she didn’t want to. 
The Crawfords were almost complete strangers 
and besides, everything at the Naval Academy 
would remind her of her father, and hurt her all 
over again. 

“But of course you told Aunt Agnes I couldn't 
come,” Joan had said to her grandmother. 

“On the contrary, my dear child,” Mrs. Elliott 
had replied, “her invitation was most opportune. 

My lecture tour will keep me traveling until 
Christmas, and now that France is more settled, 
Mademoiselle wishes to go home to see her 
family.” 

For a long moment Joan had been too dazed 
to speak. After sixteen years her grandmother 
was shipping her off, without so much as consulting her wishes. 
It was unthinkable. When she found her voice she had used all 
her arguments, her protests tumbling over one another. 

“Please don’t argue,” Mrs. Elliott had said firmly. “I pride 
myself on being fair, and if you are ever asked to choose be- 
tween living with your father or me, I don’t want anyone to be 
able to say I have prevented you from making an honest, un- 
prejudiced decision.” 

Nevertheless Joan had still been arguing this very morning 
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| At Annapolis, the door of a strange new world swings 


when, in New York, her grandmother had bustled her aboard 
a crowded train. 

“It’s only till Christmas,” Mrs. Elliott had said cheerfully. 
“Then we'll both be back at Twin Elms.” 

And now here she was on this bucking broncho of a train. 
Her hands turned to ice as the conductor called, “Annapolis! 
Annapolis!” Mechanically she collected her luggage and 
stepped stifly from the train, to be caught in the arms of an 
attractive woman. 
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open for Joan—a door she'd wanted to keep 


“Joan, darling!” exclaimed the lady as she kissed her. “I'd 
have known you anywhere, you're so like your father. I've 
always promised myself that if ever I got back to the East, I'd 
get acquainted with my only niece, and here you are—so pretty 
ind grown-up, with such lovely hair.” 

Joan murmured politely, her formal upbringing making her 
shy of so warm a welcome in a public place. 

The elderly ticket agent was staring for all he was worth. 
Mrs. Crawford,” he drawled, in an unhurried Southern voice, 
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shut tight 


*Ratey brat,” Bill flung out, 
and Sally’s dark curls ex- 
pertly darted away from her 


brother’s threatening hand 


“there’s a big trunk here. I reckon it’s 
for the young lady.” 

“That’s fine, Mr. Simmons,” said Joan’s 
aunt. “The young lady is my niece. Cap- 
tain John’s daughter.” 

“How are you, Miss.” The agent 
smiled broadly. “I knew your pa when 
he was a midshipman, and his father 
before that. I reckon you feel bad you 
can’t go to the Academy like most of your 
folks. 

There! thought Joan, it was just as her 
grandmother had told her. Everyone in this Navy-minded world, 
even this chatty old station agent, felt as her father seemed to— 
that she had committed high treason by not being a boy. Joan 
felt her cheeks flush, and was glad to follow her aunt outside. 
Together they headed for a rather shabby car whose interior was 
not being improved by two obstreperous Kerry blues. Like two 
smoke-blue clouds the dogs wriggled joyfully at sight of Mrs. 
Crawford and threatened to bound out of the car. 

“Mike! Pat!” she commanded. (Continued on page 32) 
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DEAR JANIE: 

The twenty-fifth of December is not far off, is it? Usually I 
itch with impatience for the day to come, but this year is 
differunt. It isn’t going to be in the least like Christmas in our 
family. It is very sad, but I guess it is inevituble for families 
to grow up and get scattered. I suppose you know my brother 
Pete is staying on in the Air Corpse. He is staying on because 
(a) he is now a lieutenant colonel and can make more money 
than in farming, and (b) he and Peggy now have a new baby 
girl—-so they need money more than ever. 

Anyway, the point is they don’t think they can get home 
for Christmas, because the baby is so little and they are way 
out in Denver, Colorado. That is bad, but it is not the worst. 
The worst is that Lucy Ellen and Harry won't be here. He 
is supposed to be in Detroit on the 26th for a conference of 
automobile dealers. He plans to leave Christmas Eve and 
Lucy Ellen is going with him, because she is the devoted type 
of wife, and she says it would be too gruesome for him to spend 
their first Christmas by himself in a hotel room. 

So that just leaves me and Tommy and Mother and Father. 
They are none too spry. Father has reumatism and therefore 
is slitely grouchy. Mother has a date with the dentist on the 
20th to have three teeth pulled. So it looks like the Christmas 
celebration has gone to pot in the Downing family. 

When you write, tell me your plans for Christmas. You 
couldn't possibly come and spend it with me, could you? That 
would save the day. Please ask your mother and father. Beg 
them. 

Your loving friend, 
Pat Downing 
Dear Janie: 

[ had a date with Roddy last night. He really cheered me up 
no end. I told him my woes and he said not to worry because 
we were going to have a hilarious time. He says if it snows we 
can go sledding. He has a wonderful bobsled he brought from 
South Bend. Also he might teach me to ski. If it doesn’t snow, 
we are going hunting with some other boys and girls. | 
shoot a twenty-two. 


can 
We might get some wild ducks on the 
river. If we do, Mother is going to cook them and let me have 
a duck dinner for the bunch who go on the hunt. 

I suggested that Roddy go with us Christmas Eve, when we 
go out to sing carols from door to door. He says he can’t 
carry a tune, but he would like to go along anyway. There 
is nothing like having a beau like Roddy. 
think of wavs to have a good time. 

I am conjuring my brain to decide what to give him for 
Christmas. I asked Lucy Ellen's advice and, she said, “Has he 
asked for your photograph? You could give him that.” Well, I 
only mumbled a reply, because in truth he has not asked me 
for my picture. Although he does have a snapshot he took of 
me riding on Dynamite and he wears it in his watch. But I 
would not think of giving any boy my photograph unless he 
insisted on it. And besides, it is horibly expensive to have pic- 
tures taken. 

I asked Tommy what he would like a girl to give him and he 
said a shaving set. Imagine that! When he has no more whis- 
kers than I have. And anyway, a shaving set is so personul. 
I'd as soon give a boy a tube of toothpaste. 

I know Harry would have good ideas—he is more the man- 


He can always 
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by FRANCES FITZPATRICK WRIGHT 


of-the-world type—but I won’t mention it to him because he’s 
such a tease. Today I secretly consulted Cousin Emmie’s eti- 
quette book. It has a chapter called “Gifts.” One paragraph is 
headed, “What Gifts May a Girl Send to a Man?” The writer 
says if he is ill you can send him flowers or an entertaining 
book. Otherwise send him something only on birthdays and 
Christmas “and this only when their friendship has reached the 
point where her gift will not embarrass him.” It says give him 
a book dealing with his profession or hobby, a small ornament 
for his room such as book ends, or a subscription to his favorite 
magazine. “Never jewelry or any article of clothing.” 

That last has me worried. Would you call handkerchiefs an 
article of clothing? The only nice gift I could afford is two 
linen handkerchiets. I am very embarrassed financially. But 
Cousin Emmie has a whole bolt of fine handkerchief linen which 
came from Ireland. She got it out of a chest when I was there 
the other day and cut off four yards for a present for Peggy 
and Pete’s new baby. I have been thinking that if she would 
give me a half a yard I could make two handkerchiefs, each 
eighteen inches square, because the linen is a yard wide. I could 
hemstitch tiny hems in them and put his monnergram in one 
corner. Lucy Ellen is making six gorgious ones like that for 
Harry. (Her linen is not as shear, though.) 

Everything depends on Cousin Emmie. It is a financiul im- 
possibility to buy Roddy anything as nice as that would be. 
And just think, the handkerchiefs would cost nothing if I got 
the linen free. I wouldn't count the work. It would be a 
pleasure to do it for him because he is by far the nicest boy I 
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have ever met and he is definitely the appreciative type. 
Your loving friend, 
P. Downing 
P.S. I am sorry you can’t come Christmas, but I am glad you 
are going to get to go to Los Angeles. Love. 
P. DB. 

Year Janie: 

| got the linen free! Cousin Emmie gave it to me today, bless 
her heart. I thought I was rather suttle about the way I got 
her to do it. I went by her house on the way home from school, 
and we were sitting in her living room. I picked up my hanky 
and began drawing the edges of it through my fingers. It was 
slitely ragged and Cousin Emmie noticed that, because she is 
the fastidious type. She said, “My child, your handkerchief is 
in tatters. Surely you have enough good handkerchiefs?” 


~ 


No family party, plus a quarrel with Roddy, 
added up to a gruesome holiday 


outlook for Pat Downing 
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“I have some that are nicer than this one, Cousin Emmie,” I 
said, “but I save them for my Sunday best. After Christmas 
I'll have plenty for every day. I always get about a dozen.” 

“I'll see that you do,” Cousin Emmie replied emphaticully. 
“There is nothing nicer for a gift than a real linen handkerchief. 
A girl can’t have too many.” 

“Do you think a boy likes to get them?” I asked. “Are they 
a suitable gift?” 

“Very suitable,” she answered. “Very genteel. Why?” 

So then I said, “Well, I would like to give Roddy handker- 
chiefs for Christmas, if you think it is appropreate.” 

“Be sure you get nice ones then,” she advised. “There is 
nothing worse than a handkerchief of inferior quality.” 

So at that point I sighed deeply and said, “Nice ones cost 
two dollars each. If only one could (Continued on page 44) 







EXPECTED my mother to have 

nervous prostration when I told her 

I was going to use my birthday 
money to learn to fly. But she must have 
gotten used to me and my hobbies—like 
ice skating and journalism and riding my 
buckskin mare—because she took it very 
calmly. She even said she thought it was 
a good idea. So the next day, with no 
preliminary groundwork, I reported for 
my first lesson. 

My mother says you'd think I was 
the first girl ever to learn to fly, the way 
I talk about it all the time. But you can’t 
help talking about flying when you love 
it as much as I do. 

It’s a feeling that is hard to describe, 
this learning to fly. People ask, “But 
aren't you afraid?” You can’t answer that 
with a plain ves or no. Sometimes maybe 
you are. I remember once when I was. 
It was the week after I'd passed my writ- 
ten test on Civil Aeronautics Regulations 
and had made my first solo flight. I was 
working for my student pilot permit, 
which allows a person of sixteen to fly 
solo but not to carry passengers, and I 
thought I was the hottest pilot that ever 
fondled a stick and throttle. 

We were crossing some mountains, I 
in the front cockpit, flying the ship, with 
Johnny, my instructor, behind me. It was 
the kind of morning that is so beautiful 
it makes vou ache inside. I sang to myself 
as I looked for antelope on the hills 
below. 

After a while it seemed that the hills 
were reaching up, higher and higher, to 
catch hold of my plane and me. IT laughed 
at mv imagination. Then I glanced at the 
altimeter, and I didn’t laugh anv more. 
I couldn’t believe what I saw. We weren't 
climbing. The nose of the ship was 
pointed up, the throttle was open wide— 
vet we were losing altitude. I velled for 
Johnny. There wasn’t any answer, so 
I turned around to see what was wrong. 
Johnny was asleep! 

That’s when I was scared. The rocks 
on the canyon walls rose higher and 
higher. Johnny snored louder and louder. 
I praved harder and harder. I’d mentally 
made my will and disposed of all my 
belongings, even mv blue cashmere 
sweater, before Johnny woke up. 

I screamed, “Johnny, what'll T do?” 

Johnny replied, “It's a downdraft. 
There’s nothing anvone can do.” Then he 
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yawned and went right back to sleep. 

That’s one thing about instructors— 
they’re so calm about everything. May- 
be when I have 2,000 hours of flying 
time things like downdrafts won’t bother 
me, either. But I'd had only ten hours 
then, and I didn’t relax till we were out 
over the valley and the ship was behaving 
like a civilized creature again. 

There’s another thing about instructors. 
They appear to have infinite faith in 
their students. Take my first lesson. No 
sooner were we in the air, away from the 
field, than Johnny turned to me, took his 
hands and feet from the controls, and 
said, “O.K. You fly her.” And me not 
knowing how to fasten a safety belt! 

Gingerly I put one hand on the stick 
before me, the other on the throttle to 
my left. To my surprise, nothing hap- 
pened—the plane didn’t go into a nose 
dive, the wings didn’t snap off. I was 
doing it! I was flying. 

Once I peered cautiously down, and 
the earth seemed so far away, with noth- 
ing but air beneath the Piper Cub I 





was piloting, that suddenly I didn’t fee} 
very secure after all. So I didn’t look at 
the ground any more, but only at the 
sky. That’s how I got lost. 

When Johnny said, “O.K. Time’s up, 
Let’s take her home,” I didn’t have the 
slightest idea where home was. 

I wailed, “But Johnny, I’m lost.” 

Johnny laughed. “Look below you, 
he said. 

Gripping the seat as tightly as I could, 
I looked below—and there was the air 
port. So I learned my lesson, and after 
that I kept one eye on heaven, the other 
on the ground. 

The little things are the hardest to 
learn. I think there were times when 
Johnny despaired of ever making a flier 
of me. He tried for weeks to teach me 
how to tell which way the wind was 
blowing, by watching smoke trails on 
the ground or ripples on water. But 
invariably, when Johnny would say, “All 
right, now—which way is the wind blow. 
ing?” I'd wet my finger and stick it out 
the window. (Continued on page 28) 


I climbed in, fastened my safety belt, and grinned out at Johnny. This was it! 
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Y OBODY has to tell you that party 
\ manners do not consist of speak- 
A ing in a high, “society” voice,’ or 
remembering to crook your pinkie when 
you hold your teacup. They're some- 
thing considerably subtler and sounder 


than that. Primarily, we'd say, party 
manners are simply a sort of high-test 
version of the good old do-as-you’d-be- 
done-by behavior we hope you practice 
every day in the week. 

There’s no use pretending, though, 
that even the most impromptu wienie 
roast does not demand more of you than 
. simple twosome or a double date. Be- 
cause the minute you multiply the 
number of “those present” you also mul- 
tiply the possibility of awkward situa- 
tions and embarrassing moments. And 
the girl who wants to avoid such inci- 
dents has just naturally got to keep her 
mind and her sense of humor operating 
it peak efficiency. Actually there’s almost 
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Illustrated by HARRY RUNNETTE 


no unfortunate situation that can’t be 
turned to advantage by a _ hostess or 
guest who keeps her wits and wit about 
her. 

That brings us to our first point, which 
is, simply, that a party is supposed to be 
fun, and the greatest asset a guest or 
hostess can have is a sense of fun. The 
gal who approaches a social occasion with 
about the same attitude she would don 
for a midnight meeting with Boris Karloff 
is pretty well doomed to failure. She’s 
so flustered by the thought of all the 
ghastly things which might happen that 
she couldn’t cope with the smallest con- 
tretemps if one did come up. 

So please, even before you put on 


your lace-trimmed slip or your special- 
occasion lipstick, put on a party mood! 
You may think that’s easier said than 
done, and perhaps it is, but it can be 
done. It’s largely a matter of training 
yourself to look for the best—to expect 
it. After all, you do like the idea of this 
party or you wouldn't be going to it, or 
giving it. So why not imagine all the 
nice things that might happen, instead of 
working yourself into a dizzy tizzy over 
the horrible accidents that might con- 
ceivably occur? This is probably the one 
time when a little bit of optimistic day- 
dreaming is definitely in order. And if 
you start off the evening in a festive, 
fun-for-all mood, you'll be able to provide 
a smooth, lighthearted solution for just 
about every untoward event. To show 
you how it works, we've outlined a few 
characteristic “calamities” that might 
come up, and how they can be met. 
(Continued on page 31) 
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the beautiful white skates 
*, were still there! Someone had tied 
a red bow to one of the runners 


by RUTH HERTLEIN 


Yes, 


Illustrated by FRED IRVIN 


ANIE came down to breakfast in a_ black 
mood. The morning meal in the parsonage 
was the one time the Smiths sat down at 
the table all together; Janie had lunch at the 

high school cafeteria, and at dinnertime Randy 
was still out on his paper route, so their mother 
always made a Special Occasion of breakfast. 

But Mother made Special Occasions of so many 
routine things that living with her was a never- 

ending adventure. Janie remembered their last 

Special Occasion, when they had made a game 

of sewing on buttons. Even her father and Randy 

had joined in, pricking their fingers and making 
faces at each other. 

Then she thought of Christmas, and sat down 
scowling. Being a minister's daughter was hard 
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They say you can’t have your cake and eat it, 


too. But Janie, quite unexpectedly, found a way 


sometimes, she reflected. Everyone al- 
ways expected you to act so—well, so 
holy. 

She didn’t feel very holy now, as her 
father asked the blessing. She knew what 
was coming. P.G.’s again, she thought, 
and attacked the grapefruit bitterly. 

Mrs. Smith looked brightly at her 
family. “Now that we're all here,” she 
began, “there’s something we'll have to 
decide about Christmas this year.” 


Here it comes, thought Janie, and 
swallowed a grapefruit seed. Randy 
bounced excitedly in his chair. He was 


eleven and a businessman in his own 
right, contributing three dollars a week 
to the slim family budget, but he still 
got excited about Christmas. 

“I saw a swell tree just off the lake 
road!” he burst ont. “Mr. Todd said I 
could have it, too.” 

“That’s fine, Son.” Mr. Smith smiled 
his slow smile. He looked tired, Janie 
thought, seeing the fine lines crinkle at 
the edges of his eyes. She was suddenly 
ashamed of herself. She put down her 
spoon and listened attentively as her 
mother continued. 

The war was over, she said, but the 
need for helping people all over the world 
was greater than ever. People in Europe 
and people right here in their own little 
town needed not fancy gifts, but just 
plain things with which to keep alive, 
like warm clothing and food. Under the 
circumstances, she concluded, it would 
seem a bit out of the true spirit of Christ- 
mas to spend money for frivolities and 
luxuries when that same money might 
keep a child somewhere from starving or 
freezing to death. 

It was, surprisingly, Janie herself who 
said it. “Mother, why couldn’t we just go 
on with our P.G. Christmas again this 
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year, the way we did all during the war?” ~~ 


“Practical Gifts again?” exclaimed 
Randy, his face falling. Janie nudged 
him under the table and signaled with 
her eyebrows. “Oh, sure!” he said. “That's 
good.” He was again the businessman. 
“The only thing to do,” he agreed heart- 
ily, and drank his milk. 

Mr. Smith looked pleased. “I'm glad 
you children feel that way about it,” he 
commended. “Your mother and I have 
been able to put a little money aside, with 
the thought of—well, splurging I guess 
you'd call it. But it just doesn’t seem the 
time.” 

Mrs. Smith was already wearing her 
“organizing” look as she announced, 
“Then let’s all put our lists on the bulle- 
tin board by tomorrow.” 

The bulletin board in the hall was an- 
other place where the Smiths managed 
to contact one another, but here it was by 
notes and memos, and odd gloves tacked 
up for the owners to claim. 

“And remember,” Mrs. Smith added, 
“if there’s a luxury item any one of us 
simply must have, he may give it to 
himself.” She always said this, but no one 
had ever taken advantage of it except 
Randy, who had presented himself with a 
baseball the first year. How out of place 
it had looked under the tree, among all 
the pajamas and socks! The box from 
Uncle Bob always helped, though. Toys, 
frivolous gifts, and once perfume! A 
luxury item to be sure, but Janie was 
traitorously fond of it! 

She made out her list with care. 
“Gloves, stockings, handkerchiefs.” Her 
mother would give her the gloves, Father 
the stockings, and Randy could manage 
a handkerchief or two. She resisted with 
difficulty the urge to cross them all out 
and substitute merely “ice skates.” Ever 












since the first freeze she had been hop- 
ing they might be managed somehow; 
she had talked endlessly to Randy about 
them; and after she had seen the beauti- 
ful white shoe skates in a downtown hard- 
ware store she had even dreamed about 
them. But now—she got up abruptly and 
went downstairs to post her list. 

The others were already tacked up. 
Mother's: “Slip, pot holders, note paper.” 
Father’s: “Shirt, socks, shaving cream.” 
Randy’s: “Pencils, handle grips, knife 
(this is really P.G. I need it for my Scout 
work).” Janie suppressed a smile. It was 
easy to guess which requests were in- 
tended for her. She would buy the pot 
holders, the socks, and the pencils. On 
Christmas morning the gifts would be 
beautifully wrapped—and they’d all be so 
surprised when they opened them! What 
a family, she thought fondly. Then she 
remembered the skates, and fastened her 
list beside the others with a vicious jab. 


C HRISTMAS shopping was fun, even if 
4 it was for P.G.’s. Janie loved the glit- 
ter and bustle in the shops, the spicy ever- 
green smell as she passed the long rows of 
trees leaning against store fronts. The feel 
of approaching holiday was everywhere. 
She glanced into the window of the hard- 
ware store as she passed. Yes, the skates 
were still there. Someone had sprinkled 
artificial snow on them and tied a big 
red ribbon to one of the runners. A price 
tag, all festooned with holly, read $5.98. 
She turned her head away and hurried on. 
(Continued on page 20) 
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LINDA RIPLEY 


Merry Christmas—Happy New Year! Magic holidays both, 


and the week between packed chockablock with good 


times galore. But whether it’s a victrola party at 


your house or you just bring the gang in after an evening 


of carol singing, you'll certainly want the place to 


look the part. So here are a few starters to make 


it specially special—glittering paper trees for here and 


there, gala plaque for a wall or window, a musical wreath 


for the door, a boxwood ball to be kissed under. And for your 


parties, here’s a grown-up Jack Horner pie, original 


place-card glasses, and amusing horn candlesticks 


For free directions for making all these items, send a long, stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope to American Girl, 155 East 44th Street, New York City 17 


1. Believe it or not, four bright sheets of 
paper make these trees. In various sizes 
you can use them for lots of things— 
centerpiece; trimming the big tree; favors 


2. This tin wall plaque is decoration you 
can bring out year after year. It’s just a 
shiny cake tin, lined with bright paper. 
Then a cutout of Santa Claus is pasted on 


3. To hang in an archway, maybe get 
kissed under—a huge ball of boxwood, 
mistletoe, holly that stays fresh for days. 
Greens are plunged into a potato base 


4. Instead of a place-card, buy a plain 
tumbler at the dime store and inscribe it 
with a merry, individual greeting in nail 
polish. Nice for the guests to carry home 


5. An extra big wreath—dressed up with 
musical toys—gives a festive welcome at 
the door, Your pals can announce their ar- , 
rivals with sound of bells, horn, harmonica 





6. A grown-up Jack Horner pie holds 
gifties for the gang. Paint a dishpan red, 
cover with felt slashed like crust, top with 
holly sprig. Horns hold the candles 


Drawings by 


FRED IRVIN 
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Peggy Romer is just fifteen, a sophomore 
in boarding schooi. But her 
up-and-coming fruitcake business is 


the envy of many a grownup 


by MARGOT PATTERSON 


UESTS had called at historic Iris Cottage, a 150 year 

old Cape Cod house in Plainfield, Massachusetts. While 

Mrs. Margaret Romer sat talking to her visitors, her 
five year old daughter, Peggy, a mischievous girl with alert 
blue eyes and short black curls, played near the iris that grew 
in the cottage yard. Finally Mrs. Romer called, “All right, 
Peggy. It’s time for tea. You bring in the wafers.” 

It was a special treat to be allowed to help serve company. 
Peggy selected a plate in the kitchen, piled it high with flat 
little cakes, and brought it proudly into the living room. Then, 
while her mother stared in dismay, and the guests suppressed 
chuckles, Peggy proceeded to serve, not the crisp wafers 
prepared for tea, but cakes of her own making—mud cakes! 

In another child this might have been only a prank, but 
for Peggy Romer it was prophetic. She has been serving cakes 
of her own baking ever since. Peggy is now fifteen, still merry- 
eyed and curly-haired. Last year one of her cakes was the 
finale to Thanksgiving dinner at the American Embassy in 
Afghanistan. 

Today, instead of mud cakes, Peggy bakes fruitcake, a 
thousand pounds of it a year. She has built up a mail-order 
business that distributes fruitcake all over the world—and 
incidentally, more than pays her expenses at Northfield Girls’ 
Seminary, where she is a sophomore. 

The fruitcake business began as a side line for widowed 
Mrs. Romer, who is postmistress in the little town of Plainfield. 
From time to time Peggy's mother would bake cakes to sell 
through the near-by Pittsfield Woman’s Exchange. But it took 
too much of her time, so four years ago Peggy—then just eleven 
-~began baking the fruitcake. The cakes were good, and her 
renown as a baker grew rapidly. More and more people wanted 
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Photograph by Joe Engels 
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Peggy Romer’s fruitcake. They told their friends about it, and 
those friends told other friends. This year several thousand 
people will eat holiday fruitcake from the kitchen of Iris 
Cottage. 

When does a sophomore in boarding school have time to 
bake a thousand pounds of fruitcake? Peggy starts baking cakes 
for Thanksgiving during her spring vacation in March. During 
these two weeks she plans to turn out three hundred pounds of 
cake, her biggest vield for a single day being thirty pounds. 
This takes care of the Thanksgiving cakes. Then, when she 
gets home for summer vacation, she bakes the cakes for 
Christmas holidays. 

The cakes are put away in closed tins to season, because the 
longer this fruitcake ages, the better it gets. Her mother still 
has a piece of her own wedding cake, made from the same 
recipe. Last year the family sampled the old cake and found 
it delicious. “It was a little dry, after twenty-two years,” Peggy 
admits, “but all it needed was a few sprays of brandy, which 
we use for mellowing all our cakes.” 

The recipe Peggy uses came to her from her grandmother, 
Mrs. Peter Hargraves, and she guards it closely, as befits a 
trade and family secret. Just as Grandmother did, Peggy bakes 
her cakes on a wood-and-coal range. This is not from necessity, 
for Iris Cottage’s neat red-and-white kitchen has a very efficient 
electric range. “But I prefer the wood range,” Peggy says. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Dark blue taffeia, on the left, has lacy bands on the sleeves. A Kate Greenaway 
dress in girls’ sizes and about $4 at Jordan Marsh, Boston; James 

McCreery and Company, New York City. Right: Crisply checked taffeta 

with a velvet bow. RB; Betty Worth, it’s about $6 at Wanamaker’s, 

New York City; Hi School Shop, Famous-Barr Co., St. Louis; 


Broadway Department Store, Los Angeles. In teen sizes 











Plaid taffeta, cut to belittle your 
waist, has a swooshing skirt 

and velvet puffs on the shoulders— 
perfect for the big holiday dance. ‘A 
Betty Lane fashion, it’s about $25‘ at Jane” 
Engel, New York City;; Woodward and 


Lothrop, Washington. Teen sizes 






































by JOAN TARBERT 
December, 1946 














Perhaps you'll decorate the school gym and have a big 
Christmas dance, ‘Maybe you'll be going to a 

New Yeat’s Eve gathering of the gang or a special family 
reunion. But whatever the festivity, you'll want 

a party dress. Usually it will be taffeta or 

crepe, but often this year you'll choose cotton event 

for your most exciting midwinter inyitations. 


It’s particularly good for those times when,the party. .“- 2°. 


a hy 


involves toasting marshmallows on your knees before. °°, ">". 


the fire, serabbling around on a treasure hunt, "whe, 
; ran Ee 
“_ i, ah? 

and other hard-on-the-clothes amusements. For no al 


matter how grubby it gets, cotton comes out of the 


tub smiling and ready for another party right away 


' Above; Bright flowers bloom on the 
¢ .white background of-this Bates cotton 
with its yoke ‘of sugar-white eyelet. A 
Cinderelia Frock in sizes 7 to 14, it’s about 
$4, Write to American Girl, 155 East 44th St., 


Photographs by Larry Gordon New York City 17 for where-to-buy information 
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Gypsy-gay striped cotton with 

a flurry of dust ruffle. 

A Teentimer OHriginal, it’s 

about $8 at B, H. Levy's, Savannah; 
the High School Shop at 

D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd., New Orleans; 
and Hartley's in Miami 


_ Below: This soft corduroy 
with dainty eyelet trim comes 
in.sizes, 7 to 14, sells for 
alouf $11 at Lord and Taylor, 
aft New York City; The 
Emporium, San Francisco; 
Marshall Field and Co., 


Chicago. Borgenicht makes it 







1684: For a very smart and useful outfit, take 
a blouse and skirt and add a sleeveless bolero. 
This blouse has a turtle-neck collar and push-up 
sleeves; skirt has inverted pleats and two roomy 
pockets. And note the jacket’s comfortable, deep 
armhole. Sizes 10 to 18; 28 to 36. For size 14 
(32) the bolero and skirt require 1% yards 
of 54” material; blouse, 1°4 yards. Price: 25c 





1957: Three-piece “Sew Simple” outfit in- 
cludes collarless bolero with contrasting binding 
and bracelet-length sleeves. round-necked blouse. 
and a simple. gored skirt. Sizes 10 to 18; 28 to 
36. Size 14 (32) bolero and skirt require 2 
yards 54” material. Add *% yard for binding. 
Jacket lining requires 1'% yards 39” material; 


the blouse calls for 24 yards of 39”. Price: 25c 
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1686: Stretch your wardrobe with three “Sew Simple” 
blouses! Size 10 to 18: 28 to 36. In 14 (32) long-sleeved 
blouse requires 2%, yards 39” material: puff-sleeved, 114 
yards; while the cap-sleeved model requires 1% yards 35” 
or 39”. Price: 15e (pattern includes all three blouses) 





| 
\ 


1686 


1872: There’s real teen styling in this three-piece suit 
for girls. Fitted basque jacket has turndown collar; the 
skirt has easy pleats; the Scotch cap couldn't be cuter. 
Sizes 8, 10, 12, 14. For size 14. suit and cap require 2%% 
yards of 54” material; skirt alone, 1%, yards. Price: 5e 


1706: Nice blouse styles to multiply the usefulness of any 
skirt or suit. In girls’ sizes 6. 8. 10. 12. For size 12, the 
shirt (shown with open and closed collar) requires 1%, yards 
9” material; puff-sleeved. drawstring blouse, 1°% yards 39” ; 
long-sleeved, 1% yards. Price: l5e (inclusive) 
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Successful Doughgirl 


(Continued from page 15) 


Seven fruits go into the making of Grand- 
mother’s cake. Currants, glacéd pineapple, 
cherries, lemon and orange peel, citron, and 
raisins. The raisins, which are prepared a 
day in advance, are dropped into a kettle of 
boiling water for a few minutes and then 
allowed to drain overnight. 

Each ten-pound batch of cake needs nine 
eggs to one pound of flbur. Brown sugar is 
used for sweetening, and the fruits, evenly 
cut and floured by hand, are added just 
before the nutmeg and cinnamon. Although 
Peggy won't disclose the rest of her recipe, 
she will explain that the batter is steamed 
for three hours. The steaming is where 
things are apt to go wrong, for if so much as 
a drop of water falls into the cake during 
this process, it can spoil the entire batch. 

After the steaming, Peggy pours the batter 
into greased pans and bakes it in a slow oven 
for an hour and a half. The finished cakes 
are dipped in hard cider, then wrapped in 
parchment paper and stored for mellowing 
in tightly closed tins. Just before they are 
packed for mailing each cake is sprayed with 
brandy, to keep it moist until served. 

The cakes sell for $2.50 for a pound and 
a half, or $3.15 for two pounds, postage 
included. Each cake is packaged like an 
orchid in a smart, transparent plastic box, 
tied with ribbon and stamped with the name 
of Iris Cottage, and tastes like what you 
wished Grandmother had baked more often. 

The girl who makes these cakes might 
easily live next door to almost anybody. She 
is tall, and has a shy manner. In the kitchen 
she is capable, and she carries the impression 
of alert efficiency with her at all times. At 
Thanksgiving she has a wonderful time pre- 
paring dinner all by herself. Her pride is 
the turkey stuffing and, because she doesn’t 
use it professionally, she is glad to share her 
recipe with you. 


TURKEY STUFFING 


Cook until tender, in a cup and a half of 
salted water, one stalk of celery and three 
finely cut onions. Take three or more cups of 
dry, ground bread crumbs, one-eighth pound 
of melted butter, salt and pepper to taste, 
and about two tablespoons of poultry season- 
ing. Add this to celery and onions and the 
liquor in which they were cooked. Mix well 
and add boiling water slowly until the 
stuffing is sufficiently moistened, depending 
on how much moisture the bread crumbs 
require. Then stuff the bird, sewing the 
openings to seal the flavor. 


The Romer holiday table always boasts 
Scotch shortbread and lemon meringue pie. 
Peggy makes them this way: 


SCOTCH SHORTBREAD 


1% cups sugar 5 cups flour 
1 pound butter sprinkle of salt 

Sift flour and sugar together. Then work in 
butter with hands, kneading mixture until it 
forms a smooth lump. Roll and cut in squares. 
Bake in slow oven until light brown. 


LEMON MERINGUE PIE 


3 tbsps. cornstarch 1% lemons 
1 cups sugar 3 eggs 
1% cups boiling water 

Mix together cornstarch and sugar. 

with grated rind and juice of lemons. 


20 


Cover 


Add 


sands ot ( akes 


COVER GIRL 


for December is Anne Hogan— successful 
Powers model and president of her class 
in high school! She's a sophomore, Latin 
and history are her best subjects, and 
she’s definitely aiming for college and a 
career—perhaps in journalism, perhaps on 
the copywriting end of advertising. Anne 
loves to swim, bicycle, and dance (this 
most of all) and has a good-sized record 
collection with plenty of Dick Haymes’ 
disks. The name of her black cocker 
spaniel is Judy; her favorite movie star is 
Lon McCallister. The dress Anne wore for 
the picture is made of wool jersey. It 
comes in tropical blue or limelight or 
Nassau coral—and the bright and sparkly 
embroidery around the neck is just enough 
to put it in the gala class. It comes in 
teen sizes 10 to 16, costs about $16, is 
made by Timely Coeds. You'll find it at 
Lord and Taylor, New York; H. & S. 
Pogue, Cincinnati; Woodward & Loth- 
rop, Washington, D. C.; Flint & Kent, 
Buffalo; G. Fox & Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 





beaten egg yolks and then boiling water. 
Cook until thick. Pour into a baked pie shell. 
For meringue, beat egg whites until stiff but 
not dry, and gradually beat in 6 tablespoons 
of sugar. Spread over lemon mixture and 
bake briefly until light brown. 


One thing Peggy will not bake is a choc- 
olate cake. When she was twelve, one of the 
boys in her neighborhood was going into the 
armed Peggy baked a_ chocolate 
cake, her first, for his going-away party. The 
recipe called for two cups of milk, which 
she thought too much, so she decided to put 
in quite a bit less. The cake turned out dry 
and hard, but her friends descended on her 
and insisted upon having it anyway. 

The fruitcake business is far from a sure 
thing, for although Peggy has baked thou- 
things still go wrong some- 


service. 


times. She remembers ruefully one special 
order for a wedding cake. Water dropped 
into the batter during the and 
spoiled the cake. But Peggy stayed up all 
night to turn out another batch 

time every detail was perfect. 

When she isn’t cooking baking 
cakes, or swimming with her sister, Peggy 
helps her mother in the post office. She likes 
to dance, play the piano, and ride horseback, 
too, and at school she looks forward most of 
all to Saturdays, when she often rides with 
some of the other girls. She’s taking the 


steaming 
and _ this 


dinner, 


college preparatory course and says she gets 
“average marks.” 

At one time she thought she would like 
to be a doctor, but now she’s decided that 
dietetics would come closer to her own 
proven aptitudes. The future of the fruit- 
cake business is, of course, assured for her 
by now; and the fruitcakes have also assured 
Peggy that she will have her college training. 

When guests call at Iris Cottage today, 
they’re still asked to stay for tea. But instead 
of mud cakes, they get a delicious slice of 
Peggy Romer's fruitcake, served by a smiling, 
poised teen-ager who not only knows what 
she wants from life, but also how to go about 
attaining it. 

THE END 


P. G. Christmas 


(Continued from page 13) 


That night she counted what was left of 
her Christmas spending money, hoarded 
ever since summer. Everything had cost 
more than she had expected—and that extra 
gift of the special marbles Randy had had 
his eyes on so long. Ninety-eight cents left. 
In her mind she saw again the beautiful 
white skates in the store window. She 
wrapped her gifts slowly, more slowly wrote 
out the tags. There was one large sheet of 
paper left over, and one card. She put the 
parcels carefully into her bottom drawer. 
“If anyone must have a luxury item—” 

Janie closed the drawer firmly. Six dol- 
lars! Almost as much as she had been able 
to save since summer! But she had to earn 
it somehow, in the scant three weeks that 
remained before Christmas. She had to have 
those skates! 

During the next two weeks she worked 
harder than she remembered ever doing be- 
fore. She minded babies at the nursery cen- 
ter for twenty-five cents an hour. Five hours 
of that, $1.25. One Saturday afternoon she 
had a lucky break when Miss Helen, at the 
local gift shop, asked her to help in the 
Christmas rush. Four dollars for hours of 
standing on her feet and being polite to har- 
assed Christmas shoppers. 

The last seventy-five cents came hardest 
of all—washing dishes for old Mrs. Pierce in 
the big house on the hill. Her maid had 
sprained her wrist on the Saturday afternoon 
of an important social event, and Mrs. Pierce 
had turned in desperation, as many others 
did, to the parsonage. Mrs. Smith had taken 
the call. 

“Why, yes, Mrs. Pierce,” she had said, 
glancing at Janie, “I think I know someone 
who will help out. Fifty cents an hour? 
Fine.” Janie had thought, then, that her 
mother knew what she was up to. The 
others didn’t suspect; her father was too 
busy, and Randy worked when Jane did, so 
he hadn’t missed her. 

Janie returned from her hour and a half 
bout with fine and crystal fiercely 
triumphant. She hurried downtown in the 
early winter dark after supper, straight to 
the hardware store. Miracle of miracles, the 
skates were still there! Later, having smug- 


china 


gled them in the back door and upstairs un- 
der her coat, she wrapped them tenderly, 
puzzling over what to put on the card. 

“To Jane,” she printed at last, and because 


it looked inadequate, added “with love.” 
She tucked them beside her other gifts. 
Downstairs Randy was sprawled on the 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Memories of Christmas Holiday 
scenes like this live forever 
if you record them in snapshots 


Snapshots keep big moments alive. All the 
gang will be glad you took your camera along. 
You'll have fun sharing the prints with your 
friends. And snapshots are so easy to make. 
With many cameras of the famous Kodak 
line, you simply “load, aim, and shoot.” Kodak 
Verichrome Film eliminates the guesswork. 
You press the button—it does the rest. Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


America’s favorite snapshots are 
made on Kodak Verichrome Film 
—in the familiar yellow box. 


You see your subject in full picture size — 
sharp and clear—in the hooded view-finder. 
Makes 158” square pictures readily 
enlarged to any size. Shoots 12 

without reloading. One of 

many cameras in the 

famous Kodak line. 
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by HAZEL RAWSON CADES 


Photograph by Toni Venti 






OU’RE probably busy sharpening your 
pencil and writing and rewriting your 
Christmas list. What to give Susy this 
What will Diana like? 


pretty-making gifts you see on the opposite 


year? The fragrant, 
page are all young in heart. But so are lots of 
older people, and some of these ideas may also 
solve the important question of “What shall | 


give Mother?” 






I. A bath looks like Christmas when it’s all 
done up with a bow of pale yellow soap and 


a powder mitt. Sweet ‘n Lovely, $1.00 





2. Your Christmas list could well make sev- 
eral dates with Date Kit, which packs cold 
cream, “Lips,” and face powder in a pretty 


holiday box. Pond’s, 35c 


¥ $B. Glamorous as all get-out—this lovely Sea 
‘ Shell 
and a lipstick in a nice-to-show-off plastic case. 
It's Chen Yu and $1.75 


bex with Laquerol, rosy nail lacquer, 


M. Here's for the girl who loves a gay whirl. 
A shiny black “music album” box holds metal 
lipstick, face powder, nail enamel, Adheron, 
boards, and a small orangewood stick 


Revlon’s Swing Set, $1.85 


emery 


or pusher. 


be Alter the bath is over, the memory lingers 


— 


on—if it's a bubble bath followed by a brisk 


rub with cologne. Seventeen provides the 


wherewithal in Freshette Set, $2.25 


@. A little acetate holly wreath to hang on 
Holds 


Blossom, Heaven-Sent, Town or Country per- 


the Christmas tree. a dram of Apple 





fume. Helena Rubenstein, $1.00 
) Ze All the makings of a lovely hand-do in the 


gay Cuti-Case of Charm: cuticle oil, orange- 


wood stick, emery boards, cuticle remover, pol- 





ish remover, buffer, cotton, and both dry and 








liquid polish, From Cutex, $1.00 







48. Little sister will “Oh” and “Ah” over this 
“Mar- 





big, colorless pomade lipstick. It’s a 
O'Brien,” $1.00 






garet 






9. Three gay gifts—all from the famous Rose 
Laird Young Skin line. Hand lotion, $1.00. 


Bath suds, $1.00 (no tax). Cologne, $1.25 







§1@. Fun for bathing beauties in a two-for- 





your-money buy of cologne and dusting pow- 





ler. Tussy’s Youngtime gift set, $1.00 






Ba. A girl can be neat as a pin if her Christ- 





mas sock provides this compact kit with small 





nylon hairbrush, comb, and clothes- 


Mini-Kit from Hughes, $4.00 


' ° 
r.ucite 





brush, 






Prices are approximate. Taxes not included. 





The American Girl 





The pup that 
taught his master a trick! 


One evening a cocker spaniel pup 
jumped on a bench and curled up 
beside his master’s kid brother. 

Moving fast, his master placed 
his lights, reached for his camera, 
clicked the shutter. The result: a 
prize-winning snapshot. 

And without knowing it, the pup 
had taught his master the trick of 
so many press photographers—al- 
ways keep your camera and equip- 
ment handy, because you never know 
when the perfect shot will pop up. 

Another press photographer’s 
trick: always load your camera with 
Ansco Superpan Press Film when 
you want to get a good picture even 
under difficult lighting conditions. 


Though you may be new to 
cameras, you can get good shots with 
Superpan Press Film. Because 
Superpan Press has a wide latitude 
that gives you a margin of safety— 
helps you get the best possible pic- 
ture in spite of small exposure errors. 


Load your camera with Ansco 
Superpan Press Film, today. The 
original superspeed film of press 
photographers. It’s so easy to use! 
Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A 
Division of General Aniline & Film 
Corporation. General Sales Offices, 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18, 
New York. 








ASK FOR 





FILM © CAMERAS 

















GALLANT BESS—George Tobias, 
Clem Bevans, and Wally Cas- 
sell portray the Sea Bees who 
learn to understand a com- 
rade‘'s love for animals when 
they find a wounded mare in 
the tropical undergrowth and 
nurse her back to health. 
Marshall Thompson plays the 
lead in this fine and touching 
story. Bring a couple of hankies. 





A LIKELY STORY—This is a story 


‘of an ex-serviceman who thinks 


he is going to die in a few 
days from a heart disease, and 
of a young Midwestern girl 
come to New York for a career. 
A romantic picture, complete 
with pathos, comedy, and a 
surprise ending. Bill Williams, 
Barbara Hale, and Lanny Rees 
are in the costarring roles. 
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Speaking of 


THE SHOW-OFF—A young girl's 


_blissful faith in her ne‘er-do- 
‘well husband saves -them in 


spite of financial difficulties 
and his total lack of ability to 
live on a budget. Once a suc- 


cessful play, this is a fine 


screen comedy. Red Skelton, 
Merilyn Maxwell, and Marjorie 
Main furnish most of the 
frequent laughs and chuckles. 





THE PERFECT MARRIAGE—The 
ups and downs of a handsome 
and sophisticated couple, tot- 
tering on the brink of divorce, 
but finally finding new happi- 
ness together. Loretta Young, 
David Niven, Charles Ruggles, 
end Nona Griffith all turn in 
an excellent performance. A 
drawing-room comedy as mod- 
ern as day after tomorrow. 











TAMARA ANDREEVA 


* Janis Paige, Warner Brothers glamour gir! 
has a secret admirer who has varied th 
usual roses-or-orchids routine. He sends he: 
a bag of jelly beans every day. 


* For the second time in their history, the 
ancient bells of La Purissima Mission at 
Lompoc, California, have tolled before th« 
cameras. The first time was when these bells, 
cast in Lima, Peru, in 1818, rang in FOR 
WHOM THE BELL TOLLS. This tim: 
they rang for Universal’s forthcoming thriller 
THE PIRATES OF MONTEREY. Thos 
who know their bells say they have a musica! 
sound, comparable to peals of an organ. 


* Hollywood’s search for talent is not lim- 
ited to people—it includes animals and birds. 
Over five hundred dollars was spent search- 
ing for a couple of black swans to appear in 
SLAVE GIRL, in a scene with Yvonne dé 
Carlo. They were finally imported from Aus- 
tralia. They are beautiful coal-black birds 
with flaming red beaks, weighing nearly 
thirty pounds each. 


* Flash: You may strike Boris Karloff from 
your list of scares. He says he is through 
with ‘orror pictures, and the first departure 
will be his appearance in UNCONQUERED, 
a Cecil B. DeMille picture. He will play 
the part of an Indian chief. 


‘ 
* To a soundman, a fly near a mike is 
equivalent to a B-29 in your back yard. 
Recently a fly ruined six takes in which 
Sonny Tufts emoted before a mike «and 
camera. Every time Sonny came to a word 
with a R in it. the soundman would tear his 
hair and cry, “Cut! I hear a fly!” After 
checking and rechecking, the fly was at last 
found hiding right in the microphone screen. 


* Bette Davis is so afraid of gun explosions 
that she never permits a pistol to be fired on 
the set where she is working, unless it is 
noiseless. In a scene for DECEPTION, a 
current Warner Brothers starrer, she has to 
fire one herself. She flatly refused to do it. 
Finally director Irving Rapper agreed to in- 
dulge her weakness, and let her “fire” a total 
blank—a noiseless gun. The explosion will 
be dubbed in later, no doubt when Miss 
Davis is off the lot. 


* James Gleason, who is playing a comedy 
role at Columbia in the Rita Hayworth 
technicolor starrer, DOWN TO EARTH, has 
had Joe Hinds as his stand-in for fifteen 
years. Jimmy and Joe look very much alike, 
and through their studio association they’ve 
become great friends. Recently they were 
making up before the same mirror, and 
Jimmy said, “You know, Joe, we’ve worked 
together for a long time, but I warn you 
right now, you'll have to go out and get 
another job if you continue to let me lose my 
hair faster than you do yours!” 
THE END 
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Presents 
that. are 
tops on 


his list 





Wrist watch with stainless steel case, lumi- 
nous dial and hands, and sweep second hand. 
Tan web strap with plastic buckle. Unbreak- 
able crystal L205——9.30* 





Silver finished hand bracelet engraved with five trefoils on a 
hammered background. 3,” wide. L132—.60* 
(Upper left) Sterling silver ring with raised trefoil and open 
work at the sides. Sizes 3-10. L160—1.00* 


Tri-color pin with simulated gold insignia and red, white and 
blue enamel stripes. Actual size. L185——.35* 


Center) Collegiate ring in sterling silver with gold trefoil on 
green enamel. Sizes 4-9. L163——3.36* 


White handkerchief of linen finished rayon with a white em- 
broidered trefoil design. H907—.25 


Handkerchiefs of white lawn with gay printed proficiency badge 
borders. H919 Red; H920 Yellow. Each .25 
*tax included 


GIRL SCOUTS — National Equipment Service 


155 East 44th Street 1307 Washington Avenue 245 Mission Street 
New York 17, N. Y. St. Louis 3, Mo. San Francisco 5, Calif, 
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Oodles of Pun 
ath your 2 eal 
FASHIONDOL:¢ 


The new educational toy 
that teaches young girls 
to make and design 
clothes. 











~ 











/ 





Fashiondol mannequin sets include materials 
for a dress, sewing accessories, dress form, 
3 patterns, full size 66 page sewing book, 
flexible rubber mannequin (13 or 16 inches 
tall, according to set). Packed in attractive box. 
Set illustrated 3.39, others 1.98 to 7.98, at 
your favorite store. 


FASHIONDOL 


Distributors for 
LATEXTURE PRODUCTS, INC 
17-19 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 





Dress up your Bike 


with a NORLIPP 


REAR VISION BIKE MIRROR 


Here's just che thing — a flashy bright 
finished Norlipp rear vision mirror, 
just like the ones on cars and trucks. 
Three inch mirror on six inch bracket 
with screw clamp attachment. Ball and 
socket swivel for rear vision adjust- 


A, 
4 ment. Flash reflector in red or amber 











4 built into the back. You can get these 
iD at your nearest bike shop. 
é —_~ 









REAR REFLECTOR 
Brilliant flash reflector for mounting 
mrear mud guard. Can be seen upto 
300 feet. 31/4 inch glass reflector in 
either red or amber. Other styles, 
with center stud or bracket mount 
ing, in 21/8 inch to 4 inch sizes 





THE NORLIPP COMPANY 

















As for Sister, one of these silver or 





5925 South Lowe Ave., Chicago 21, Ill 
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Merry merry Christmas gifts, none over $3, 
for all the family and friends on your list 











Why not surprise good old Dad with a modern, 
aluminum tie rack to nail to his closet door? 


A Swank design, you'll find it on sale at 


leading department stores. The price is $2 


Mother will revel in the luxury of Shul- 

ton’s Early American Old Spice “ 
bath sticks. And long after the 

salts are gone, she'll find uses for Avan 

their attractive pin-up con- S = 

tainer. $1, plus 20% Fed- \ 

eral tax, at leading stores ‘g ©} 

o 3 


Brother? For him choose this rugged, 
riped rayon belt with pigskin trim. A Men’‘s 


Fashion Guild design, it comes in all 


bright colors and costs $1.50 at 
Boyd’s in St. Louis 









gold Artemis bracelets will send her 
straight to seventh heaven. 
They‘re $2.50 each, plus \ 
the 20% Federal tax, 
at all Bond stores MVS LE 
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A brown, genuine steerhide wallet 
is sure to skyrocket your stock with 
Jim. This roomy one is made by 





Swank and costs $2.50 at leading 
stores. 


Add 20% for the Federal tax 


by TONI LAWRENCE 






Does he go to college? 
Or loudly cheer for a cer- 
tain alma mater? Either 
way, he’ll welcome a smart 
tie, knitted up in authentic 
college colors by Trojan 
Neckwear. That will be 
$1.88 in Department 31, 
R. H. Macy‘s, New York City 


What's on every girl's list this 
year? A gaily practical Bonmouton 
headband, of course! This 

one, made by Madcaps, is at 
Bloomingdale’s, New York 
City. In light or dark 
shades, the tag says $3.60 which 
includes the 20% Federal tax 





For Ann (or Daphne) a 
Glenwear blouse with 
dressy fagoting and 
jewelry neckline is just 
the thing. In sizes 

32 to 38 it's $2.70 at 
leading stores 

across the country 


Please order items direct from stores 
named and mention The American Girl 
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Figure-wise 
gals know that 
the correct 
brassiere by / 


j 


Maiden Form 






















4 
4 
gives them just 
¥ 
the right amount . 


of uplift and 
comfortable 


\ 
, ‘| ’ 3 
. f 
ea 






control! 


T] you can't find your style at first, try again! Dealers 
get supplies monthly. Send for Style and. Conservation 
Folders: Maiden Form Brassiere Co., Inc., New Mark 16 





Sea Shell 
COSTUME JEWELRY 


Make beautiful pins, ear- 
rings and novelties from 
sea shells. We can furnish 
you with all shells and 
supplies, with instructions. 
New illustrated .catalog 
sent free on request. 


Snupical 
SHELL CO. 
Sarasota fla. 


208-10) Gi-1e)-/ 





e Energizing 
¢ Delicious 
e Refreshing 


\ 








DON’T TAKE CHANCES | 
OF OFFENDING— 


END BODY ODOR FEAR 
THIS BETTER WAY 


Why endure strong-smelling 

soaps when a daily bath 
with Cuticura Soap leaves 
you feeling completely 

clean and confident! 
Afterward dust on 
Cuticura Talcum 
to deodorize and 
absorb perspira- 
tion. At all druge , 
gists. Buy today! ¥ 













* 


CUTICURA 


SOAP & TALCUM 





MOVIE STAR PHOTOS 
12 for 50c * 25 for $1-0 


Now... MORE for your money. 
Choose cule uveiite Hol Stars 
and we'll send YOUR a of 


PREE! 
ADDRESSES of popular sters with 
each order. : oS 
BRITESHINE PRODUCTS Dept. A-11 
352 Church St. Annex N.Y. 8, N.Y. 








P. G. Christimas 


(Continued from page 20) 


floor reading the funnies. “Had an extra 
paper tonight,” he said. “Want to see?” 

Janie picked up the second section and 
settled in the easy chair. Idly she glanced 
over the news, coming at last to the classified 
ads. Real Estate, Help Wanted, Personals— 
suddenly her eyes froze to the printed line 
halfway down the page. It was a small item, 
common at this time of year. “Jane wants 
ice skates for Christmas. Size 5 or 6. If you 
have an outgrown pair. help make her 
Christmas happy by leaving them at the 
Star office.” 

Janie felt her throat go dry. She turned 
the page angrily. What does it matter, she 
thought. The skates, the beautiful white 
skates upstairs, are size 6. She folded the 
paper. Just because her name’s Jane— 

She got up abruptly. “I’m going to bed,” 
she announced. 

But she didn’t go to sleep. The thought 
of that secret package in her bureau drawer 
filled her mind, leaving room for nothing 
else. The picture of the white skates burned 
before her, and beside them she saw the 
wistful figure of a girl looking at them. 

Next day it was worse. She sat stoically 
through her Sunday school class until her 
teacher announced the memory verse: “Cast 
thy bread upon the waters, and it shall re- 
turn to you after many days.” 

Janie felt her eyes fill with tears. The 
skates were so beautiful. She wanted them 
so very much, and had worked so hard to 
get them. But she knew suddenly that she 
could not keep them. Yet it didn’t seem 
fair. We all give so much, she thought re- 
belliously. Father’s always so tired; Moth- 
ers forever making something out of noth- 
ing; and Randy, peddling his papers. It 
ought to start coming back sometime. 

Janie left early for school, avoiding her 
usual part-way walk with Randy. She took 
the skates with her and dropped them, with 
a brief word of explanation, at the “Star” 
office. Anyhow, she thought grimly, I didn’t 
have to change the tag. But when it was 
done she felt a strange sense of elation. It 
baffled her for a while. She finally decided 
it must come of being a minister’s daughter. 


5 ee rest of the week went swiftly. Randy 
went off, whistling “Onward Christian 
Soldiers,” with his sled and the ax, and 
came home whistling “Deck the Halls” with 
the tree dragging its branches in the snow. 
Christmas cards poured into the parsonage 
as they always did. Her father was deep in 
preparation of his Christmas sermon. And 
then it was Christmas Eve. 

As was their custom, they read the Christ- 
mas story grouped around the untrimmed 
tree. Then came the fun of decorating the 
tree, and finally, one by one, they brought 
their presents to put under it. Janie ar- 
ranged hers first and went to bed. She 
wondered, stretching out between the cold 
how “Jane” would feel the next 
morning. She sighed. She didn’t really re- 
gret her action in giving up the skates; but 
no one would ever know how much she had 
wanted them! She slept dreamlessly. 

Next morning, very early, Randy pounded 
on her door. “Come on down and see what 
Santa Claus brought you!” he bellowed, and 
Janie followed him down, still half asleep. 
At the door of the living room she stopped. 
Randy was already on his knees beside the 


sheets, 


tree, poking the packages experimentally, 
Janie stared, linked, and stared again. 

“Say,” Randy shouted, “here’s a big one 
for you, Janie. Wonder what’s in it!” 

Janie, still unbelieving, her knees like wa- 
ter, took the strangely familiar package 
Randy was holding out to her. 

“Where—” she stammered, “Who—” 

Randy could wait no longer. “Go on! Go 
on! Open it!” 

The skates! The beautiful white skates! 
Janie sat down weakly. 

“Surprised, huh?” Randy seemed about 
to burst with excitement. Then he recovered 
himself. “You might say,” he went on in 
his best businesslike manner, “that they’re 
from me. Though strictly speaking, I didn’t 
buy ’em. You see, I only had fifty cents 
left, but I kept thinking how much you 
wanted them. So I—well, I sort of—arranged 
them. With a little co-operation from some- 
body with a good heart. Gee, what’s the 
matter, Janie? You look so funny! Aren't 
they all right?” 

Janie, half laughing and half crying with 
joyful surprise, exclaimed, “Of course, they're 
all right, Randy darling! They’re beautiful!” 

THE END 


I Too. Have Wings 


(Continued from page 10) 


Once I almost gave myself up as hopeless. 
That was the day I crawled into the plane 
and found parachutes on both seats. I knew, 
without Johnny’s telling me, what was com- 
ing. Stalls and spins. The day I had been 


dreading. 
When we'd gained enough altitude, 
Johnny demonstrated stalls to me. I liked 


them. It was like riding a roller coaster at a 
carnival, only much more fun. Id just 
begun to enjoy myself when Johnny showed 
me how to do a spin. The first turn around 
started slowly. What a fuss I’ve made over 
nothing, I thought. as I congratulated myself 
on having such a lovely, strong stomach. 
But after two more spins I wasn’t so sure 
about my stomach. 

Johnny turned around and asked, “Well, 
how did you like it?” 

I swallowed hard, smiled 
managed to croak, “Oh, fine!” 

And then it happened. Johnny put the 
plane into an accidental spin, just to show 
me what would happen if I weren't flying 
right. I wasn’t expecting it. Before it was 
over, my insides knew what cream feels like 
when it’s being whipped. I closed my eyes 
and kept them closed till we were back over 
the field. I hadn’t disgraced myself—but I 
never want to come so close to it again 

Funny things happen when you're learn- 
ing to fly. Sometimes, when my lessons were 
especially good, Johnny would let me chase 
jack rabbits across the desert with the plane. 
We'd glide down until the wheels of the 
ship almest touched the sagebrush, and fly 
just off the ground. 

One day while we were looking for rabbits 
we passed a house, all by itself in the desert. 
There was a man, all by himself, too, sitting 
on the porch. You can guess the expression 
on his face when he saw us. Just think 
how you'd feet. There you’d be, peacefully 
reading the Sunday funnies. Suddenly you'd 
look up, and there would be an airplane 
buzzing up your driveway! 

After the stalls and spins, there were 
hours spent on nothing but landings and 
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take-offs. There was the despair that comes 
when you can’t see how you'll ever learn 
to take a plane off the ground and bring 
it back safely, all in one piece. 

The take-offs aren’t so bad—it’s the land- 
ings. You come in at the right altitude, you 
cut the motor at the right spot, you glide 
the right distance. You think, “This is it, a 
three-point landing.” Only it isn’t. You level 
off too high, or you don’t level off soon 
enough, and you hippety-hop down the run- 
way. You almost, but not quite, give up. And 
then one day it comes to you. Every landing 
is good, and you know that it’s almost time 
for you to try your wings alone 

The day I soloed started out like any other. 
It was a clear, sunny morning. I awoke with 
my heart singing inside me, the way it al- 
ways sings when I fly. 

Johnny had the Cub rolled out of the 
hangar when I reached the airport. “Hi,” 
he grinned. “Ready to go?” 

I grinned back. climbed in and fastened 
my safety belt. Johnny propped the plane 
and got in, too. I took the ship off to shoot 
a few landings. 

I was taxiing back up the strip for the 
third take-off when Johnny said, “Wait a 
minute.” 

I stopped the plane. Johnny opened the 
cabin door and got out. 

“Lose something?” I asked. 

He stood there for a minute, then said, 
“Look, you don’t need me any longer. She’s 
your baby now. Go ahead, fly her.” He 
stuck a piece of gum in my mouth and 
slammed the door. 

Before I really knew what was happening, 
I was ir the air by myself, too surprised 
to be scared. I thought, “Imagine that! I’m 
all alone!” I'd have believed it was a dream 

only you can’t dream air pockets, or the 
special smell of a Piper Cub. 

The ship climbed much faster with only 
me in it. I made the right turns in the 
traffic pattern. I cut the throttle back, 
glided in for a landing. “It has to be good,” 
I thought. “It just has to!” 

The front wheels touched the runway, 
and the plane and I bounced back into the 
air. There was only one thing to do, I 
decided quickly—try it again. I opened the 
throttle wide. I saw Johnny standing beside 
the runway looking pained, and I waved 
vaguely in his direction. 

The second time things went better. We 
got down safely. my ship and I. When the 
plane had stopped rolling, I sat there a 
minute repeating, “I did it! I djd_ it!” 

Johnny came running up and I shouted, 
“T did it!” to him, too. 

There’s nothing like it, the day you solo. 
I walked around on clouds. That evening 
my best friends and my sister, who is in her 
teens and learning to fly, too, had a picnic 
for me. But not until they tossed me, 
clothes and all, into the swimming pool did 
I remember a part of soloing I'd forgotten— 
the traditional dunking. I came up dripping, 
breathless, and indescribably happy. I could 
fly by myself. I had soloed an airplane! 

I suppose that fifty years from now my 
trandchildren will laugh about what a fuss 
I made over learning to fly. But I am glad, 
deep inside, that I learned to fly in 1946, 
when it’s still something a little wonderful, 

till something you can marvel at. While it’s 
still something you can’t quite believe when 
you turn your eyes skyward, as a ship flies 
overhead, and think, “I, too, have wings! 
I, too, can fly!” 

THE END 
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“On the skates that make skating 


rere FOR EVERYONE! 
HNSONS 





Flash away like a rocket . . . thrill to lightning- 
speed, fighter-plane turns . . . stop—presto! — 
swiftly and surely! Yes, there’s no better sport 
—for strong legs, sturdy muscles, rugged bodies 
—than skating on JOHNSONS! 

You literally whiz over the ice on JOHNSONS! 
Because JOHNSONS make skating easier, faster, 
more fun! That’s why JOHNSONS have been 
’way out in front—the choice of amateurs and 
professionals alike—for nearly fifty years! 

JOHNSONS offer a variety of models for men 
and women, boys and girls. JOHNSONS are sci- 
entifically precision-balanced. And they stay 
sharp longer because they’re made of special 
tough tool steel, diamond-tested for hardness! 
No wonder champion 
speed skaters, figure 
skaters, and hockey 
players prefer real 
JOHNSONS! No wonder 
JOHNSONS make skating 
more fun for everyone! 


SKATING FOR FUN 


For hockey, or for the health- 
ful thrills of pleasure skating 
you'll have more fun when 
you skate on JOHNSONS! 








FIGURE SKATING 


JOHNSONS are centerpoised 
for feather-like grace, perfect 
balance. They make figure 
skating easier! 





SPEED SKATING 
Zip ahead of the crowd in any 
race on JOHNSONS. They’re 
stream-lined,diamond-tested 
for hardness! 


NESTOR JOHNSON MFG. CO. 


1900 N. Springfield Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 











by CARL 


AKING music with a jazz beat and 

a ballad heart, the King Cole Trio 

goes merrily on its way, winning the 

acclaim of musicians and 
everywhere. Nat Cole, pianist and vocalist; 
Oscar Moore, guitarist; and Johnny Miller, 
bassist, are the three versatile young mu- 
sicians Whose teamwork has added a new 
facet to jazz. The success and popularity of 
the Trio are due primarily to the talent, 
personality, and hard work of the leader, 
Nat Cole, who formed the group. 

When Nat was four years old he began his 
first piano studies, and by the time he was 
twelve he was a capable pianist. “My father 
was a minister,” Nat told me, “and he hoped 
I'd follow in his footsteps. But I'd been hear- 
ing the great jazzmen who were in Chicago 
at the time—Louis Armstrong, Earl Hines, 
Jimmie Noone—and that decided my career.” 
While he was in high school he mixed music 
with schoolwork and football, and started his 
first band. 

“After graduation,” Nat said, “we played 
at the Savoy and the Panama Café, and 
finally joined the show ‘Shuffle Along’.”. He 
traveled to California with the and 
when it closed he took a job playing and 
singing at the Century Club in Los Angeles, 
where he was heard one night by Bob Lewis. 
owner of the Swannee Inn. Bob needed a 
small group and asked Nat to form a trio. 
“T still had my heart set on a big band,” 
Nat said, “but I agreed to try it.” And so the 
King Cole Trio was born. 

Shortly thereafter, the newly organized 
Capitol Record Company, alert for out- 
standing talent, signed the group for a series 
of records. In this series was a recording of 
Nat’s tune, “Straighten Up and Fly Right,” 
which swept the country and exploded the 
Trio into big time. Then followed one suc- 
cess after another. Movie studios heaped 
offers on the threesome, they toured the 
important theaters, played in all the fa- 
mous clubs, and were in constant demand 
for radio appearances. One of these spots 
was with Bing Crosby on the “Kraft Music 
Hall,” and they were so well liked that 
when it came time to select last summer's 
replacement for Bing on the show the Trio 
vot the nod. 

Music doesn’t take up all their time, for 
the boys are great sports fans, and keenly 
interested in major league baseball. When 
they can find time between shows and re- 
hearsals you may see them at the ball park 
or keeping themselves in trim with tennis, 
badminton, or swimming. 
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fans 


show 


BOSLER 


The members of the King Cole Trio are 


intelligent, earnest, and hard-working 
young men who deserve all the success 
which has come their way. “We're very 


happy that we did a good job on the Kraft 
show,” said Nat. “Not for ourselves so much, 
but because we're one of the few Negro 
groups which has ever been sponsored regu- 
larly. By doing a good job, we feel we are 
helping to better the relationship between 
majority and minority groups. And perhaps 
there'll be more chance for other Negro 
musicians to achieve a success like ours.” 


RECOMMENDED RECORDS 


Popular 

The Christmas Song .. . in The Cool of 
Evening... King Cole Trio...Capitol (311) 
... With an added string choir lending new 
and distinctive charm, the talented trio set a 
holiday mood as they offer the nicest Christ- 
mas song heard in many a year. On the re- 
verse, Nat Cole’s original in impressionistic 
style abounds in delightful cross rhythms. 

That Little Dream Got Nowhere . . . Two 
Silhouettes . . . Dinah Shore . . . Columbia 
(37050) ... In her latest recordings, Dinah 
presents two appealing songs well suited to 
her dreamy, intimate style. The first, with 
Meredith Willson’s orchestra, is one of those 
wistful ballads which Dinah sings so well. 
On the other side she recaptures the grace- 
ful rhythm of the song she first sang in 
Walt Disney’s “Make Mine Music.” 

Night and Day .. . Smiles 
Thornhill and his orchestra Columbia 
(37055 ) . The delicately shaded Thorn- 
hill piano interpretations are heard in a re- 
freshing orchestration of the famous Cole 
Porter tune. The familiar “Smiles” is given 
a lusty revival highlighted by a fine alto 
sax, with the vocal group adding drive and 
bounce. , 

Somewhere In The Night . . . Chiquita 
Banana . Johnny Bothwell and his or- 
chestra . . Signature (15045) .. . Johnny’s 
alto chorus on the first side is played in his 
great jazz style, with complete sureness of 
phrasing and nuance. The band weaves 
light patterns of modernistic harmony be- 
hind Johnny’s playing and Don Darcy’s 
vocal. In a rollicking arrangement the ditty 
concerning the banana is neatly delivered by 
Claire Hogan and the band. 

Lover’s Leap . . . High On a Windy Trum- 
pet ... Les Brown and his orchestra 
Columbia (37061) . .. Here are two origi- 
nal instrumentals by Les’s trumpet man, Bob 


Claude 





Higgins. The top side is a medium jump 
tune featuring Les on alto sax. Jimmy 
Zito’s torrid horn and Ted Nash’s high-range 
tenor sax capture the spotlight on the “Windy 
Trumpet” side. 
New Trends 

Sherwood’s Forest . . . ‘Least That’s My 
Opinion . . . Bobby Sherwood and his or- 
chestra . . . Capitol (286) . . . If you listen 
to much modern music—and I hope you do— 
you ll not find anything particularly startling 
in the harmonic dissonances and rhythmic 
devices of “Sherwood’s Forest.” Actually, 
those modern techniques which are used in 
this number have long been the common 
property of all musicians; but there are sev- 
eral factors which do make this recording 
unique, and which I believe contribute to 
the development of jazz. In contrast to 
many of the pop tunes one hears—necessarily 
sugar-coated by excellent arrangements—here 
is a piece of music whose modern, march- 
like themes are quite uncommon in the 
realm of jazz. Within the limited scope of a 
ten-inch disk, Bobby Sherwood handles his 
material very well. The most important 
thing to remember when listening to this 
composition is that it is being played by a 
dance band, and that the general concept 
of doing such numbers may eventually be 
assimilated by other musicians in this field, 
and so help to broaden the horizons of jazz. 
In addition, it’s a most enjoyable recording. 

Classical 

Prokofiev: Sonata in D Major, played by 
Joseph Szigeti, violinist and Leonid Hambro, 
pianist. One of the most delightful and 
significant contemporary chamber music 
works is this vivacious violin sonata. The 
distinguished Russian composer, who has 
won worldwide acclaim for such famous 
works as the “Classical Symphony,” “Peter 
and the Wolf,” and “The Love for Three 
Oranges,” has filled this sonata with a 
wealth of wonderfully exciting music. The 
first movement opens with a graceful, song- 
like theme which Prokofiev whirls through a 
series of fanciful and expressive variations. 
The second movement is a scherzo of lilting, 
rhythmic music, with playful violin and 
piano dialogues. A calmly flowing melody 
makes its extended way through the lovely 
third movement, and a vigorous, scintillating 
theme electrifies the finale, bringing the 
sonata to an exciting climax. Mr. Szigeti’s 
mastery of the violin is evident throughout, 
and Mr. Hambro plays the piano with an 
artistry remarkable in such a young man. 
Columbia Album (M-620 or MM-620). 

Mahler: Songs of A Wayfarer, sung by 
Carol Brice, with the Pittsburgh Symphony 
conducted by Fritz Reiner. Here is an im- 
portant first recording of Gustave Mahler’s 
intensely moving song cycle and a record 
debut by the gifted young contralto, Carol 
Brice. These songs were composed in 1823, 
when Mahler was only twenty-three. At 
that time he was serving as assistant con- 
ductor of the Opera at Cassel, Germany, and 
was in the midst of a youthful love affair 
with one of the singers. The shock of being 
rejected by her caused the young composer 
to express his feelings in these songs, for 
which he wrote both the poetry and music. 
Simplicity of text and melody, combined 
with delicate orchestration, plays a most 
important part in creating the folklike 
mood of the cycle. The songs are sung in 
German, and the German text, together with 
a line-for-line prose translation, is included 
in the album. Columbia Album (X-267 or 
MX-267 ). THE END 
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Make It a Party 


(Continued from page 11) 


Scene One: The entrance hall to a pleasant 
suburban house at seven o'clock in the 
evening. The family has just finished dinner, 
and Mother and Junior are clearing away 
the dishes. The daughter of the house is 
upstairs putting on the “glamour goo” in 
preparation for an eight o’clock get-together 
of the Dramatic Society. The doorbell rings, 
Junior answers it, and there are two of the 
suests—an hour early! What to do? 
if you are the hostess: Don’t worry about 
whose fault it is—it doesn’t matter at this 
point. Concentrate on how to smooth things 
out with a minimum of fuss. If you are at 
all presentable, present yourself. Your 
comical appearance in curlers is actually an 
asset, because it will get a laugh and estab- 
lish an atmosphere of merriment. If you 
absolutely can’t show up, call out some 
casual greeting (“Wait a minute, I'm putting 
on my wig!” or “Hi! I’m running a little 
behind schedule!” or anything) and as soon 
as you do show up, capitalize on the situa- 
tion. Put them to work making sandwiches 
or sorting out records. Use your ingenuity 
to make the premature guests feel that their 
early arrival was a stroke of luck. And if you 
can manage it, try to think so yourself. 
If you are the guest: Don’t let this bad be- 
ginning spoil your evening. Perhaps your 
hostess really will appreciate a thoughtful 
offer of assistance at this point, and you can 
turn the awkwardness to advantage by 
creating a pleasant, just-among-friends re- 
lationship. If she seems embarrassed by the 
offer, though, try to devise some way of 
making yourself unostentatiously scarce. Ask 
permission to play her new Perry Como 
album, or to try out her ping-pong table; or 
talk to her father about the plays he saw on 
his trip to New York. Try to remember that 
you would enjoy such things under other 
circumstances, so why not now? 
Scene Two: A picnic spot at the side of 
a skating rink. A hot-dog party is in progress 
ind four latecomers have just arrived. The 
hostess is introducing them, presenting each 
of the assembled guests in turn to the new 
urivals. Suddenly, just as she is about to 
name one of the guests, her mind draws a 
blank. An awkward silence develops. Now 
what? 
if you are the hostess: Don’t let the silence 
lengthen till it embarrasses everyone. Say 
omething, and give it the light touch if 
possible. Remember that this kind of thing 
can happen even to the most accomplished 
hostess. A straightforward, unapologetic ad- 
mission of the state of affairs is probably the 
safest policy. 
If you are the guest: Don’t giggle, and 
don’t just sit there woodenly, waiting for 
her to remember your name. If you can 
manage some quip that will ease the tension 
“My name is Betty Grable, but I’m travel- 
g incognito!” or something of the sort) 
so much the better. Otherwise just say, 
pleasantly, who you are, and let it go at that. 
Scene Three: The school gym on the 
ght of the basketball dance. The chair- 
sun of the dance committee, who is official 
‘tess, realizes that the new girl whom she 
has persuaded to come to the dance is 
deniably stuck with the boy with whom 
he came. She has just noticed them circling 
the floor for the fifth time. What's the next 
' veer 
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The American Girl 


~ Are you in 








When a blind date’s disappointing, 
would you— 

0 Back out gracefully 

0 Moke like a martyr 

00 Grin and bear it 


Your blind date’s gruesome? Grin and 





bear it! Even stupor-man has feelings. 





Should you agree to meet your “‘squire’’? 

0 If it’s more practical 

0) To show you're not stuffy 

(1 Nay, nay, never! 
That squire’s a square who doesn’t call for 
his gal! Unless there’s good reason. For 
instance, on a theatre date—if you live 
miles out and he works late, it’s more 
practical to meet. For meeting “your public” 
on trying days, it’s practical to choose 
Kotex. Because the flat tapered ends of 
Kotex free you from tell-tale outline cares. 
And for your extra protection, Kotex has 
an exclusive safety center. You get that 
high octane kind of confidence with Kotex! 


More women choose 


than all other sanitary napkins 


| A DEODORANT IN EVERY KOTEX* NAPKIN AT NO EXTRA COST «t- 








the know ? 


fi \ 
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Besides, he probably has friends 
dream-beam material you'll get to know, 
in time. So stay in the picture; whether 
it’s dancing, bowling or whatever. And on 
calendar days let Kotex keep you com- 
fortable, with out-of-this-world softness 
that lasts because Kotex is made to stay 
soft while you wear it. 





Which plaid should “chubby” pick? 
0 A kingsize design 
0 A petite pattern 
0 Neither 


Even if you’re a plumpish pigeon, you, too 
can wear plaids. But whether jumbo or 
tiny patterns intrigue you pick neither: 
A medium-size plaid is your best bet. And 
speaking of sizes, here’s a thought for cer- 
tain times: Only Kotex has 3 sizes, for 
different women, different days—Regular, 
Junior, Super Kotex. So you can choose 
the size that’s best for you. What’s more, 
every Kotex napkin contains a deodorant — 
to help you stay dainty-fresh. 


KOTEX 






If you are the hostess: Don’t just ig- 
nore the situation with a careless it’s-her-fu- 
neral attitude. There are several things you 
can do. The easiest solution is to suggest a 
couple of exchange dances. Say to a girl 
you know fairly well, “Why don’t you and 
Jeff swap the next number with Sally and 
Arch? He does a terrific rhumba.” And then, 
later, you and your own partner can follow 
suit. Or if you know some of the stags well 
enough to swing it, you might suggest that 
one of them give Sally a twirl, and then 
make very sure that someone cuts in on him 
before he regrets the gesture. And you can 
suggest the same thing to your own partner. 
If you are the guest: All right, so the worst 
has happened. You're stuck, and it’s em- 
barrassing, of course. But your plight isn’t 
hopeless, and perhaps in extricating yourself 
and your partner from the situation you may 
actually make some new and friendly con- 
tacts. The one thing not to do at this point 
is let yourself fall into an I’ll-never-get- 
out-of-this frame of mind, because you're 
going to need all the poise and sang-froid 
you can muster. It’s important to do some- 
thing about it, and to do it quickly, before 
either of you begins to feel too ghastly. Don't 
procrastinate by repairing to the powder 
room. The problem will still be there when 
you come out. 

The swap system is your best bet, too. 
As soon as there’s an intermission, look 
around for a couple you know, and _ join 
them. There’s no reason to think they will 
object to this. After all, they’ve come to 
the dance for sociable purposes and_ the 
more associating they do, the better they'll 
like it. If your date doesn’t know them, 
make the necessary introductions. You know 
about that—you present your escort first to 
the other girl, then to the boy. (“Hello, 
Ellie, I'd like you to know Arch Logan. This 
is Ellie Johnson and Sam Stevens, Arch.” ) 

Now try to enjoy this session and to make 
the others enjoy it, too. Think of some topic 
that’s interesting and stimulating—the basket- 
ball record, the class election, the samba, 
the atomic steam engine—anything. Then, 
just as the intermission ends, suggest that 
you change partners for the next dance. Do 
it lightly and optimistically, as though you 
expected the others to think it a good idea 
(“Ellie, may I borrow your date for this 
dance? I want to hear more about fissionable 
elements!” ) and they probably will. It 
takes a bit of courage to accomplish this 
maneuver, but it’s well worth it. Your date 
will like you for it and you will multiply 
your chances of getting into the swing of 
the party. 

Seene Four: The living room of an 
apartment at four o'clock of a Saturday 
afternoon. A club meeting is in session 
and tea is being served. Just as the hostess, 
the club president, is about to pass a 
plate of cakes, a guest’s elbow tips them 
over her new flannel skirt. How can that 
be coped with calmly? 

If you are the hostess: Say something at 
once to let the guest see that you're not 
angry, and if possible lead the conversation 
away from the unfortunate event. (For in- 
stance, “Suzy, you heel! Just for that I’m 
going to make you secretary!”) Accept her 
apologies gracefully and good-humoredly 
and then change the subject. 

If you are the guest: Make your apologies 
direct and brief, and don’t protest too much. 
A long-drawn-out speech will be embar- 
rassing to your hostess and boring for the 
other guests. (Something like “Oh, Joan! 
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I'm so sorry. Here—go ahead and slit my 
wrists!” will be quite enough for the mo- 
ment.) Later, as you leave, you can make a 
sincere offer to have the damage repaired. 
Be firm, but if she refuses persistently, don’t 
create an awkward scene by insisting. 
Seene Five: The Snug-As-A-Bug Shoppe, 
next door to the movie house, at ten o’clock 
in the evening. The juke box is supplying 
background music for a sextette of after- 
cinema swizzlers. One of the girls—out-of- 
town talent—is on a blind date and it’s be- 
ginning to look as though he’s not only 
“blind,” but deaf, dumb, and disappointed. 
What to do? 

If you are the hostess: Remember, this 
thing was your idea and it seemed like a 
good one only yesterday, when your Dream 
Man’s pal asked you to fix him up with a 
date. Remember that you like this girl, that 





The AMERICAN GIRL 
Index for 1946 


The American Girl index for the past year 
will be printed separately, and a limited 
number will be available on request. The 
index will be classified, as usual, under 
the program fields of Girl Scouting. 
Anyone wishing a copy of the index 
should address the request to The Ameri- 
can Girl editorial office, 30 West 48th 
Street, New York 19, New York, and 
enclose 3c postage to cover mailing. 











she’s from out of town and unfamiliar with 
the local lingo. And the pal is a pretty good 
guy, too. If you just act resentful and em- 
barrassed because they aren't hitting it off 
like Bogey and Bacall, you'll probably lose 
two friends at once. So try to think up some 
way to draw them out of that icy silence. 
Try to remember what it was that interested 
you in the girl in the first place. Ask her to 
repeat that funny anecdote she told you the 
other day, or to describe the theater they 
set up in her school, or to give her opinion 
on anything from algebra to Van Johnson. 
Address your remarks directly to her and 
listen attentively to her answers, and pretty 
soon you may find that Sulky Sam is follow- 
ing suit. 
If you are the guest: Probably this Joe isn’t 
exactly your idea of Mister Right, and he’s 
being a bit un-co-operative in the conversa- 
tion department. But just because he doesn’t 
look like the grand romance of your lifetime 
is no reason to let it put a blight on what 
still may be a perfectly pleasant evening. 
It’s not your fault if he happens to prefer 
blondes with pug noses and you're a pa- 
trician brunette, but it is your fault if he 
thinks you’re a solemn sourpuss. If he won't 
talk and resists all your efforts toward chit- 
chat, try the others. After all, they're nice 
people and fun to be with, and the more 
gdod friends you make, the better your 
chances for meeting some guy who will 
really get your vote. Try to keep the con- 
versation general and on the light side. 
Introduce topics you’re familiar with. Make 
them laugh, if you can, and perhaps your 
date will find himself chuckling with the 
rest. If he finally admits to himself, “Well, 
she isn’t Hedy Lamar, but she’s a heck of a 
good kid,” your evening will not have been 
wasted, and it may even lead to others. 
Well, there you are. Five party predica- 
ments and their solutions. Of course you 
might multiply these by fifty and you still 


wouldn’t have included all the things that 

could happen. But no matter what the 

trouble, the same principle applies: ap- 

proach the problem with gaiety, good humor, 

and ingenuity, and you're almost sure to 

find a way to turn the trouble to advantage. 
THE END 


Anchor for Her Heart 


(Continued from page 7) 


“Mind your manners. We have a guest.” 
She gave each dog a quick pat and slid un- 
der the wheel, with Joan beside her. The 
next moment, the girl felt a cold nose nuz- 
zling her ear and turned to get acquainted 
with the two dogs who seemed to be doing 
their canine best to make her feel at home. 

“They're darlings!” said Joan, feeling 
slightly better. At least the dogs didn’t hold 
it against her that she would never command 
a battleship! 

She fought back homesick tears as they 
drove through the narrow Annapolis streets, 
where she glimpsed old houses, and gardens 
still brave with autumn flowers. Soon the 
gleaming white wall of the Naval Academy 
Yard loomed ahead of them and they drove 
through the main gate. Groups of midship- 
men moved briskly along the tree-shadowed 
walks, their dark-blue uniforms and snowy 
caps standing out sharply against a backdrop 
of cropped lawns and imposing buildings. 

“Wherever are they all going?” asked Joan. 

“They have to be back at Bancroft Hall 
for Formation,” explained Mrs. Crawford. 
“You'll see it for yourself soon, but right 
now you must be dying to get home.” 

“I do feel grubby after the trip,” Joan ad- 
mitted, but refrained from adding that this 
new, strange world would never seem like 
home to her. 

A moment later the car slowed as they ap- 
proached a row of large, white brick houses. 
each one bearing a sign with the name of 
a captain on it. “Here we are,” said Mrs. 
Crawford, stopping in front of the one with 
her husband’s name on it. 

As they entered the house Joan saw large 
rooms, the ceilings as high as those at her 
grandmother's. With the dogs racing ahead, 
she followed her aunt upstairs to a big, light 
bedroom. 

“Come down when you feel like it,” Mrs. 
Crawford told her. “Pete will be home soon, 
and he’s dying to see you. It’s wonderful to 
have you here.” 

“Thank you,” said Joan, knowing that she 
was not being properly responsive to her 
aunt’s cordiality. But she couldn’t help it. 
The thought that Aunt Agnes was being kind 
from a sense of duty froze any spontaneous 
friendliness. 

Once the door was shut, Joan shed her 
beanie and her tweed jacket. The mirror 
over the dressing table reflected her big eyes, 
rather thin face, and tousled red curls. 

“Gracious,” she thought. “I’m certainly no 
pin-up girl, after that leaping Lena of a 
train and the welcome of those dogs!” 

Then she caught sight of the picture of 
her father on the bedside table. Looking at 
the smiling face which she had not seen for 
so long, the eyes so like her own, she could 
no longer keep back her tears. As she had 
feared, being here at Annapolis, so much a 
part of her father’s world, made him more 
real to her, and the wounding fact that he 
had never made any effort to have her with 
him could no longer be pushed into the 
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background of her mind and made to stay. 

“I don’t really belong anywhere,” Joan 
thought, her breath catching on a sob. “Not 
in Connecticut with Grandmother, always so 
tangled up in causes that she’s glad to have 
me out of the way; not here, where everyone 
knows more about my own father than I 
do.” Her head pillowed on her arm, she let 
the wave of bleak loneliness engulf her. 

Than, as quickly as the tears had come, 
her spunk reasserted itself. She pushed up her 
chin and dried her eyes. “I won't let it get 
me down,” she told herself stubbornly, de- 
termining, as she had many times before, to 
shut her father out of her heart—and the 
whole United States Navy with him! 

She had just finished combing her hair 
when she heard a hearty masculine voice 
calling to her and went downstairs to meet 
Captain Crawford. 

In spite of herself Joan at once liked the 
ruddy, rather short man, whose blue uniform 
with the quartet of gold stripes on the 
sleeves somehow did not make him at all 
formidable. 

“You're the spit and image of Red,” the 
captain told her, his kind eyes twinkling. 
“That’s what we always called your father, 
and that’s what I’m going to call you.” 

He eyed his wife’s niece approvingly. 
“The midshipmen will never call you a 
brick, anyway,” he added. 

“What on earth’s that?” asked Joan. 

“In the Academy’s strange language a 
brick is a girl who, for one reason or an- 
other, definitely does not meet with the mids’ 
approval,” her uncle explained. 

“And usually pretty good reasons they are, 
too,” Aunt Agnes said. 

“For instance?” asked Joan curiously. 

Mrs. Crawford smiled and shrugged her 





shoulders. “Too much make-up, knock-’em- 
dead clothes, affected manners .” But 
before she could go on with the list, dinner 
was announced. 

Sitting at the candlelighted table, Joan re- 
membered the accounts she had read of her 
uncle’s terrible experiences as a war prisoner. 
“He acts just as if none of that misery had 
ever been,” she thought. “And I'll bet he 
never speaks of it.” Suddenly she felt a 
bond between herself and the brusque little 
captain. She, too, had hurts inside. 

Soon after dinner Joan went to bed, think- 
ing that the knowledge of this secret link, 
slight though it was, would help her through 
the trying months ahead. Just before she 
turned out her light, Mrs. Crawford came in 
to kiss her good night. Drowsily Joan’s arms 
went around her aunt’s neck. “This is what 
it would be like to be a part of a real family,” 
she thought wistfully. “Even though I’ve 
slammed the door on the whole darned 
Navy, I'll have to open it just a crack to let 
in Aunt Agnes and Uncle Pete!” 


S JOAN came into the living room the next 
day, she paused at sight of a girl framed 

in the archway. Tumbling dark hair set off 
glowing cheeks and sparkling brown eyes. 
“Oh, dear,” thought Joan, “I haven’t been 
here twenty-four hours yet. I wish Aunt 


Agnes had let me get a little more used to ‘ 


things before I had to meet strangers.” 

Reluctantly she entered, and the girl came 
quickly toward her. 

“Hello, Joan,” she said, holding out a firm 
brown hand. “I’m Sue Ambler. We'll be in 
the same class at high school, so we'd better 
get acquainted. We Yard Engines have to 
stick together when we get out into the 
wilds of Crabtown.” 





“Whoa there, Sue,” Mrs. Crawford caught 
her up with a laugh. “Your Academy slang 
must sound like Greek to Joan.” 

“It’s nice to meet you,” said Joan politely, 
feeling more than ever an outsider in con- 
trast to this breezy girl. 

“It'll be super to have you here,” Sue 
raced on. Then she turned to her hostess, 
not in the least slowed down by the mild 
rebuke. “Oh, and speaking of Greek, Bill’s 
on the Dago bush and I’m scared silly that 
he'll be kicked off the football team.” 

“Before we face that crisis,” Mrs. Craw- 
ford said, “do let’s clear things up for Joan.” 

“This chatty young person is Captain Am- 
bler’s daughter, Joan. Bill is her brother. 
He’s a Youngster, which means this is his 
second year at the Academy. What Sue is 
trying to tell us is that his marks in some 
foreign language—French, I believe—are dan- 
gerously low. You see, if a midshipman is 
unsat—I mean unsatisfactory—in any subject, 
he can’t take part in sports. Being on the 
bush means he’s had a warning. But wait, 
here’s the gentleman himself. Sue, go let 
him in while I rustle up some tea.” 

Sue flung the door open and greeted a 
blue-clad figure who was a tall, masculine 
edition of herself. He seemed to cross the 
room in one long stride. Joan couldn’t help 
liking his smile as he shook hands. 

“Mother said I'd find you over here both- 
ering Mrs. Crawford,” he told his sister. He 
turned to Joan and for a moment his dark 
eyes studied her, then lighted with en- 
thusiasm. 

“Golly,” he said, “you must be Captain 
Andrews’ daughter. Same name. Same hair. 
We knew him when we lived in Hawaii 
while Dad was stationed there, before he 
(Continued on page 36) 





How to handle teen-agers 


by BING CROSBY 


starring in Paramount's new hit film“BLUE SKIES” 
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“Seratch most teen-agers and you'll find a solid citizen. And when they 
sound off with ideas fur improving the world we made... well, maybe us 
parents could learn sumpin if we'd stop snooting the kids and listen.” 





The American Girl 


“Teensters are positively people! Remember, they 
have a lotta problems...mainly parents. When their jive 
talk gives you the heebie-jeebies, and their rootin’-tootin’ 
clothes (Look who’s talking!) make you despair for ‘civ- 
ilization’. .. better bear up and shut up. They'll get over it, even as you and I, 


Bing’s tip to parents is one of a series 
presented by Fleer’s to promote under- 
standing among families, friends, nations. 
Teen-agers and parents both agree Fleer’s 
Gum is mighty fine gum. There's a trend to 
> candy-coated ...and Fleer’s leads the trend. 
Extra flavor. Delicious! Enjoy it todayl 


in technicolor 






















Candy Coated ~ Chewing gum in its nicest form ! 
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A Complaint or Two 
Witson, Texas: I have taken THE AMERI- 
CAN Girt exactly ten months and enjoy it 
very much. 

There are only one or two complaints 
which I have to make. Why not more stories 
and less fashions? I enjoy both, but stories 
the most. Also, why not more like A Slight 
Case of Heart Trouble? I haven't read a 
better teen-age romance story since I’ve been 
taking your magazine. 

I enjoy Teen Shop Talk a lot. 1 only wish 
you'd get down to our budget when you 
select prices. 

Your magazine is tops. 

NELL RAYMOND 


For Daphne of India 
RUSSELLVILLE, Kentucky: This is my first 
time to take THe AMerIcAN Girt. I think 
it is a good magazine and I enjoy it, though 
I hope you will put more stories in, as I 
think all teen-agers love stories. 

In the October number I especially liked 
the greetings from Daphne Lee Wade, Girl 
Guide in India. I hope she will write often 
and tell us about her experiences in India 
and her travels. 

I am a Girl Scout and I am interested in 
stories and books, music, swimming, games, 
horseback riding, and stamp collecting. 

I am fourteen years old and in the first 
year of high school. 

Betty A. SHAW 


Not Too Expensive 
Monte Vista, Cotorapo: I am fifteen and 
a sophomore at Rio Grande high school. 

I like your magazine very much in its new 
form, only I do hope you will continue to 
have stories and fashions for the 
younger girls. 

I like the styles and It’s New! May I 
compliment you for being the only teen-age 
magazine with reasonable prices, that we all 
can afford. 

My hobby is dogs and I liked Clover 
Creek very, very much. I also liked Mascot 
for Tony very much. Please have more arti- 
cles about Girl Scouting as a career, what 
training it takes, and a list of schools where 
you can take the proper courses. 

Thank vou for a super magazine. 

SaLLy POLEY 


some 


Christmas Gifts 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA: I think your 
October Quick Tricks was very interesting. 
and I wish you would print some more of 
them. As you know, Christmas is coming 
very soon. I am twelve years old and don’t 


get much money for Christmas gifts, so I 
was wondering if you have any suggestions 
for making gifts of wood or cloth. If you do 
I wish you would help me with my Christ- 
mas problems. 


HELEN WELTY 
How about “Head Start on Christmas,” 
with suggestions for gifts you can make your- 
self, on page 24 of the November issue? 
—The Editors 


Plea for Poetry 

Los ANGELEs, CALirornia: I have taken 
THE AMERICAN Girw for over a year now 
and every time I read A Penny for Your 
Thoughts, no one has written asking for arti- 
cles about poetry. I am quite disappointed 
that they don’t, because I have made up my 
mind to be a writer and a poet. Please have 
more articles about music, too. I play the 
piano and violin and am interested in sports, 
especially in swimming. I think your maga- 
zine is wonderful and I don’t know what I 
would have done if I hadn’t subscribed to it. 

Clover Creek was one of the best stories 
you've had. Please have more like it. I don’t 
really mind if your magazine is slightly for 
the older girls, because it’s swell any way it 
is. I am twelve and I do wish that you 
would print more very humorous stories like 
Little Genius. 

JuNE TANNENBAUM 


Some Don’t Like Bobo 
WasuincTon, D. C.: I am thirteen years old 
and I have been taking your magazine for 
over two years. I enjoy it very much. I have 
only one complaint—why, oh why, must a 
modern, popular magazine like yours publish 
stupid stories about Bobo Witherspoon? 
Surely you don’t think that she is the aver- 
age American girl? If you ask me, she is 
entirely stupid and at times acts like a six 
year old child. If I couldn’t spell better than 
that at ten, I'd know there was certainly 
something wrong with my brain. Brace up, 
AMERICAN Girt! Let’s have some really 
good stories about sensible girls, not these 
hotribly fantastic things. 

GinceR GARNER 


Some Do Like Bobo 
ARLINGTON, MassacHusetts: I have just 
subscribed to your magazine and I think it’s 
swell. I like Bobo, and I wish you would 
have more stories about her; also J. would 
like some stories or articles on horses. I 
agree with Helen Tainter that we should 
have some articles on art, as I love to draw. 
In your October issue I liked It’s A Dog's 
Life and I enjoy Teen Shop Talk and It’s 


New! Your magazine is very different from 
the one I used to get and I like it much 
better. 
I am twelve years old and in the seventh 
grade. 
Keep up the good work. 
Betsy DorMITZER 


Another Bobo Fan 
Des Moines, Iowa: I know you have many 
requests for career articles, but I wish you 
could publish an article on airline hostesses. 
Several girls I know are interested in learn- 
ing more about these “ladies with wings on 
their caps.” 

Who doesn’t like Bobo? She’s one of my 
favorite people and I'll stand up for her any 
day. It’s fun to read about impossible peo- 
ple sometimes. 

Your October article, The Goblins’ll Get 
You, is helping me plan a Halloween party 
that will be loads of fun. 

I think your magazine is wonderful, and 
don’t let anyone tell you otherwise! 

Jo ANN KLEIN 


We printed an article about airline host- 
esses, “Sky Hostesses Up to Date,” in our 
April, 1944 issue. Perhaps you can find this 
number in a bound volume at your public 
library.—The Editors 


Another Animal Lover 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA: As I was looking 
through the October issue of THE AMERICAN 
Girt, I found a story that was really tops. 
It was Mascot for Tony. I love animals, 
especially horses and dogs. Other stories I 
enjoy are those about Lucy Ellen, and arti- 
cles such as Speaking of Movies, A Penny 
For Your Thoughts, and Jokes. The girl on 
the cover was just adorable. 

Now to talk about myself. I am in the 
7A grade, and am a Girl Scout. I have 
twelve badges and have been in Girl Scout- 
ing three years. I am the president in our 
Scout troop. 

Jo-ANN THOMSON 


Suggestion From South Africa 
Pretoria, SourH AFrica: THE AMERICAN 
Girt is my favorite magazine, as unfortu- 
nately this country is so small that it does 
not support a child’s magazine of its own. 

I would like to suggest a few things for 
it. ‘Vhy don’t you have a short article on the 
life of a teen-age girl in other countries—as a 
foreign subscriber I would be especially in- 
terested. By the way, I am half American, 
so that’s how I knew of THe AMERICAN 
Git in the first piace. 


If you wish information about starting a Girl Scout troop, write to Girl Scouts, attention Field Division, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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My other suggestion is a page every two 
or three months for photographs, drawings, 
poems, and stories submitted by the sub- 
scribers. I think your stories are charming, 
specially the Pat and Lucy Ellen Downing 
ones. 

[ suppose that something of Zuluana, the 
only white rhinoceros calf in captivity, has 
been published in American papers. (At 
least the New York Zoo has offered a fabu- 
lous price for her.) I went to the Zoo to see 
her. She’s not more than two and a half 
feet high and has the most enormous head 
and feet. She weighs about seventy pounds. 
The horn on her nose has not yet broken 
through and she looks rather like a teething 
baby. She is devoted to her keeper and fol- 
lows him about her paddock, and drinks a 
gallon of milk a day. 

My mother says that she has only seen 
two white rhinos in her life. She didn’t 
really stop to inspect the other one—she was 
running too hard for the nearest tree. 
(They’re vicious brutes.) There are appar- 
ently only very few left, a herd of about 
twenty, I believe. 

Do print some more Pat Downing stories, 
also something on the type of Meet the 
Malones. 

Prupence D. Crarp 


Handicraft, Please 

Cuicaco, ILtrNots: I have just finished read- 
ing your October issue of THe AMERICAN 
Girt and it’s super. I enjoyed The Goblins’ll 
Get You very much, but I can’t stand Bobo, 
she drives me mad. How about something 
on how to arrange your bedroom, and handi- 
craft? 

I’m thirteen and belong to Troop 466 of 
Girl Scouts. 

MariILyN Morkes 


On page 17 of the September issue you'll 
find an article, “Room for You,” by Nora 
Hammesfahr which will give you hints on 
fixing up your bedroom.—The Editors 


All in One Small Book 
NorFouik, Vircinia: I am a girl of thirteen 
and I am in the eighth grade at Kempsville 
high school. 

I have read many issues of THE AMERI- 
can Girt and I have never enjoyed a book 
any better than I do this one. I think it is 
simply wonderful that this book can give us 
so much information on beauty and on dif- 
ferent subjects. I wish that you would print 
something about how old you think a girl 
should be before she wears lipstick, and how 
old girls should be before they have dates. 
If you would, I would thank you very much. 

Nancy MOXLeEy 


College Freshman 
MissouLa, Montana: I have been meaning 
to write to you for some time to tell you 
that you have an excellent magazine that no 
\merican girl should go without. I took it 
for four or five years and then dropped it, 
but took it again when it grew up. I didn’t 
know how much I had missed it. 

I am starting in college this year but I 
still find it a very interesting magazine. I 
won't make any requests because most of the 
others have already voiced them, yet I think 
the photography page suggested by Ruth 
Anderson in the October issue is a very good 
idea. I, too, am interested in photography. 

Thank you from a former Senior Scout. 

Marcaret Drew 
THE END 


The American Girl 
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The solid guys and gals 
have discovered how swell 7-Up really is . . . how its 
keen, clean taste and bright, happy sparkle 
always fill the bill for complete enjoy- 
ment. So join the crowd and “fresh 
up” with 7-Up. It's the growing 
favorite everywhere. 
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COLORFUL CHARMS TO CATCH EVERY EYE 


66 Ze e 
LOOK-2Y WUaualures 


ACCURATELY REPRODUCED PRODUCTS 
Bracelet with $190 
8 “Miniatures” re ite 


10 INDIVIDUAL “MINIATURES” $1 °° PLUS 20¢ 

























“MINIATURES” DECORATE 
SOCKS OR BEANIE CAPS 


——- 


“MINIATURES” ARE 


aN 
2 
BUTTONS FOR A DRESS ” q s, r4$ & “ue 


New! Your favorite, famous brands, charmingly reproduced in 

Miniature. Created in brilliant true colors, and so accurate that 

you can read every word on each individual Miniature with a 
magnifying glass. Order yours now! 


AT YOUR FAVORITE STORE, OR ORDER POSTPAID FROM 
“MINIATURES” TRIM 


YOUR FABRIC BELT PRECISION MINIATURES, 5147 Brown Ave., St. Louis, Mo. (Dept. J) 


NORTHLANDS? 
.-NATCH! 











@ If you're shorp to what Joe-expert says, you'll know 
that Northland Skis are the choice of experts, and that 
Northlonds mean more ski-fun for any ski-fan. Quontity 
still limited—haunt your locc! dealer 


AS LOW AS $1.49 


With BEN PEARSON 


modern tackle vou can easily 


% Send 15¢ for Northlands Ski Manual edited by 
Honnes Schneider or write for free booklet. Offer 
does not apply in Canada 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 


World's Largest Ski Manufacturers 
83 Merriam Park St. Poy! 4, Minn. 


DELUXE SET OMLY $10.45 
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learn this most adventurous of 
all spo rts, You will soon be 
driving an arrow into the gold 
at 50 yards, shooting “archery 


golf,” or even hunting live 





game. Archery requires no 


special abilities, and you can 


n LIBRARY of PICTURES 
& PHOTO FOLDER 


vi ENLARGEMENT 


” 


Just to get acquau uted, we will se nd 

you a beautiful 7x5” professional 
enlarge ment made from your favor- 
ite snapshot, picture, print or neg- 
ative —for only 3c! Further, by 
return mail we will send FREE a 
wonderful “Library of Pictures” 
containing four beautiful miniature 
pictures suitable for framing. We will alsosend FREE 
a photo folder to hold 8 snapshots. This isa genuine 
introductory offer. We have over a million customers 
but we want MORE! Offer limited so send THIS AD 
with any snapshot, picture or negative and 3c now! 


AMERICAN STUDIOS, Box 320, La Crosse, Wis. 
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Anehor for Her Heart 


(Continued from page 33) 


covered himself with glory. No one will ever 
understand how he got that carrier into port 
after the Jap’s suicide crash. You must be 
kind of proud to be related.” 

Joan looked away uncomfortably. She 
hoped he wouldn’t find out how little she 
knew of her father. 

‘Of course she’s proud!” The irrepressible 
Sue came to her rescue. “But then, some 
Andrews helped to win almost every naval 
battle in American history. Joan can’t go 
around be eaming all the time—she’d look like 
a be acon! 

“Ratey brat!” Bill flung at her, and Joan 
joined in the laughter as Sue expertly dodged 
his hand threatening her dark curls. 

When quiet was finally restored, Bill 
spoke glowingly of the carrier service and 
the great role it had played in the recent war. 

“Do you want to be a flier?” Joan asked. 

“Does he!” Sue exclaimed. “He’s talked 
nothing but airplanes since he could say 
‘propeller.’ But he'll have to graduate before 
he even starts flight training. And that re- 
minds me, cher frére, how are you making 
out at Luce Hall?” 

“Now you've touched on a tender subject, 
gal.” Bill’s grin was wry. He turned to 
Joan. “Luce Hall,” he explained, “is where, 
among other things, we midshipmen are 
supposed to learn to be linguists.” 

For once Sue was serious. “Bill, honestly,” 
she said. “You’ve got to bone up on that 
Dago. We can’t afford to lose a fullback like 
you if we’re going to beat Army this year.” 

“Well, I asked you to help me,” Bill re- 
minded her. “But you're as bad as I am.” 

He got to his feet as Mrs. Crawford called 
from the dining room, “Hello there, Bill. 
Come carry this tray for me.” 

Joan passed around the tall glasses and 
the sandwiches, then sat down near Sue. 

“Bill, what’s this scuttlebutt I hear about 
your being dropped from the team?” Mrs. 
Crawford asked. 

He shrugged, his dark brows drawing to- 
gether over worried brown eyes. 

“It’s all too true,” he said. “French just 
doesn’t make sense to me. The ax hasn't 
fallen yet, but it’s about to any minute.” 

In spite of his light tone, he looked thor- 
oughly miserable, and Joan suddenly realized 
how much it meant to him to play on the 
Navy team. She thought of all the years she 
had spent with Mademoiselle, perfecting her 
French until now she was as much at home 
in that tongue as in her own. 

“Goodness,” she thought, “J could help 
Bill. Just as I used to coach the girls at 
school.” But she quickly pushed the thought 
out of her mind. Of course she wouldn't 
offer. Merely thinking of it made her cringe 
with shyness. Besides, what difference did 
it make to her whether or not Bill stayed on 
the football team? Or whether Navy won or 
lost the big game of the year? 

“I wish I could help,” Mrs. Crawford was 
saying to Bill. “But Spanish is my only ac- 
complishment.” 

“And Sue speaks nothing but English, and 
that rather feebly,” Bill teased. 

No one even thought to look to Joan. 

Bill wolfed another sandwich and _ got 
quickly to his feet. “Time I shoved off for 
Formation,” he said. “Why don’t you all 
trail along? This being Saturday, I’ve dinner 
liberty and so I can walk back with you 
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afterward. Joan ought to see the Brigade.” 

“You girls go on over,” said Mrs. Craw- 
ford. “I want to be here when Pete gets 
home.” 

After Bill had hurried away the girls 
started off at a more leisurely pace. Joan 
took a deep breath of October air spiced 
with the salt of Chesapeake Bay. “What's 
that huge building ahead?” she asked. 

“Bancroft Hall,” Sue told her. “It’s the 
largest dormitory on earth. It has to be, to 
house three thousand mids.” 

In spite of herself Joan felt a thrill as she 
drew near the smoke-white immensity of the 
great hall, with its vast roofs green against 
the evening sky. 

“That’s where my father lived,” she 
thought. “Yes, and my grandfather, too.” 
Momentarily she felt a faint stirring of kin- 
ship with them and with their school. 

“And there’s the Academy fleet,” Sue broke 
in on her thoughts, gesturing toward the sea 
wall, beyond which yawls and sloops rocked 
gently. “As Navy Juniors, we gals can 
qualify to sail the small boats, you know.” 

“Honestly?” Joan asked, surprised at how 
strongly the idea appealed to her. “I’ve 
never so much as set foot in a boat.” 

“But the sea’s in your blood,” Sue told 
her. “We'll make a sailor of you!” 

The girls’ attention shifted to Bancroft, 
where the midshipmen were beginning to 
form on the wide brick terrace. Then every 
spectator was silent as the entire Brigade of 
three thousand moved like a single dark-blue 
wave. With flawless precision the wave di- 
vided, as the ranks deployed to the left and 
right and straight ahead. Then, after the 
orders were read, it surged back into the hall. 

The stirring spectacle at an end, Sue im- 
mediately began to make up for the interval 


of silence. Quickly she explained to Joan 
that the Brigade marched straight on into 
the mammoth mess hall, where each mid- 
shipman fell out at the table assigned to him. 

But before Sue had time to regale Joan 
with further details of a midshipman’s life 
at the Academy, Bill caught up with them, 
turning to Joan with a grin. 

“Why has your aunt kept you a secret all 
these years?” he asked. 

“Till yesterday,” Joan explained soberly, 
“Aunt Agnes hadn’t seen me since I was 
knee-high.” 

“But I should think your father would 
have bragged about you,” Sue said. “Mine 
would, if I were that good looking.” 

Joan colored uncomfortably. She didn’t 
wish the Amblers to keep talking about her 
father. “I haven’t seen my father more than 
half a dozen times in my whole life,” she 
said, trying unsuccessfully to keep the hurt 
out of her voice. “Mother died when I was 
a baby, you know. After that, I don’t believe 
he was much interested in having a daughter. 
We—we really scarcely know each other.” 

For once even Sue was speechless. Then 
she gasped, “Oh, but that’s awful, Joan. 
Captain Andrews is simply swell! Of course 
he’s interested in his own daughter!” 

“Well,” Joan insisted, “he’s never shown 
the least sign of wanting to have me with 
him. I’ve always lived with my _ grand- 
mother.” 

To her surprise, Joan found herself telling 
the brother and sister about her strict up- 
bringing at the big, formal place in New 
England; about her grandmother and Made- 
moiselle; about the horse which had been 
her one pet. 

“Sounds grim,” declared Sue bluntly. “All 
but the horse. I'd like her.” 


“Still,” Bill observed wryly, “there’s a lot 
to be said for having a French governess.” 

They all laughed as they sauntered along 
in the deepening twilight. 

“We'd better hurry or we'll be late for 
dinner,” Sue reminded them. 

Joan realized suddenly that she was sorry 
to have them leave her. To her complete 
astonishment, the next three months did not 
loom half so forbiddingly as they had yester- 
day. But probably the Amblers were being 
kind because of their friendship for the 
Crawfords and her father. If only someone 
would like her for herself! Surely there was 
some way to show her friendliness. 

They were on the walk in front of her 
aunt’s house when all at once she knew 
what it was. She swung around to face the 
sister and brother, her red hair blowing in 
the sharp wind, her gray-green eyes aglow. 

“Listen,” she said. “I have an idea. I 
think I could help Bill stay on the football 
team.” 

Sue’s eyebrows soared in frank amaze- 
ment. “What on earth could you do?” 

“Well.” said Joan very fast, so as not to 
lose her courage, “because of Mademoiselle 
I'm really good at French. I used to coach 
some of the girls at school. I—I think I could 
help Bill.” 

Sue grabbed her wildly. “Joan, Joan!” she 
exulted. “Could you honestly? Oh, that’s 
marvelous!” 

“Gee,” Bill said, his eyes seconding his 
sister’s enthusiasm, “that’s swell of you, Joan. 
Maybe I wouldn’t be such a darned idiot 
with someone nearer my own age. If you're 
serious, I'll take you up on that offer.” 

“IT am serious,” Joan said earnestly, and 
held out her hand to seal the bargain. 

(To be continued) 
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The American Girl 


Are you dreaming ofa 


ROADMASTER? 





Dreaming is fun, but justdreaming 
will not get you a genuine Road- 
master this Christmas. Make those 
dreams come true on Christmas 
morning ... by telling Dad now 
about Roadmaster... “America’s 
Finer Bioycle”. Remind him that 


Roadmaster’s frame is electronically welded, 
is extra strong and safe. Have him see this 


> modern bicycle at your favorite dealer. And 
don’t forget...everyone wants a Roadmaster, 
that’s why you’d better have Dad get your 
order in early. ¢ Just think of the fun and 


“a 


pleasure you'll have when you 
lead the crowd on your own 
Roadmaster ...Make your dreams 
come true...tell Dad tonight! 


THE CLEVELAND WELDING CO. 


West 117th Street & Berea Rd. « Cleveland 7, Ohio 






Standing right in the midst of majestic mountain 
peaks, “Our Chalet” made a thrilling setting for 
the international encampment. Circular photo shows 
delegates stopping for a picnit on an all-day climb 


KNOW you've all given to the Juliette Low World Friend- 

ship Fund, and you would probably like to hear some of 

the things that it does. Well, here is one of them. Last 
summer it brought together twenty-one Girl Guides and Girl 
Scouts, from thirteen countries, for three weeks’ training at 
Our Chalet in Adelboden, Switzerland. Living together there, 
we experienced at firsthand a strong feeling of international 
sisterhood to carry back to Scouting in our own countries. 
I had the honor of representing you—the Girl Scouts of the 
United States—at this international encampment, and I want 
to tell you a little about my wonderful experience. 

I set out for Adelboden from England with the British rep- 
resentatives, Elinor Kyte from Canada, and Marjorie Kennedy, 
a Scottish Sea Ranger. We left London early in the morning 
of July 22nd, our packs on our backs, and arrived at Adelboden, 
tired and dirty, about two o'clock the next afternoon. 
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In the Alp 


by HELEN CHAPIN 


Senior Service Scout, Troop 65, Washington, D.C. 


A Danish Guider in uniform met us. As Denmark and the 
United States are the only members of the World Association 
who wear green, the color of her uniform made me begin to 
feel quite at home. As we took turns pulling the trek cart, 
loaded with our kits, up the dusty mountain path—steep as 
only Switzerland can be—she told us that Lena and Mary, from 
Greece, and Titti, one of the delegates from Italy, had already 
arrived. At the Chalet, where we were given a very cordial 
welcome by Falk, the Swiss Guider in charge, our first thought 
was a bath and a change of uniform; then we rushed outdoors 
to see the unbelievably lovely view. 

We found ourselves right in the midst of the Swiss Alps, 
surrounded on every side by majestic mountain peaks, many 
of them covered with snow. The little village of Adelboden 
lay below, across the valley. The lower mountain slopes were 
rocky but grass-covered, and until your eyes reached the bar- 
ren, upper slopes you saw pines and firs everywhere, outlined 
against the sky. Nearly every day, we soon discovered, was one 
of brilliant sunshine and cloudless blue skies, and this first 
one was no exception. 

July 24th, the opening day of the (Continued on page 42) 
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all friends of Girl Scouts 


Girl Scouts — and all other girls, too — will love to 
_ send and to receive these specially designed Christmas cards. 
Bright gay folders, blank inside for writing in your 
own Nelidene wy ho With envelopes. 
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For festive gift packages, special 
: , wrapping paper in a chesry 
red, green and white design. 
»4 large sheets, 20x30". K907—1 5c pkg, 






* For nine long years Girl Scouts of Alexandria, Minnesota, 
collected wastepaper, carted it, and packed it with a will, in 
order to earn the money for good times at camp. But recently 
their hard work paid off in a new way. Thirty of them, in a 
school bus driven by a veteran of World War I, went on a 
touring week end to Winnipeg, Canada, courtesy of their own 
wastepaper funds. Sleeping accommodations for the girls were 
arranged by two Kiwanians from Winnipeg who had visited 
Alexandria and offered to help in any way they could. The fact 
that the girls missed one of their school football games and 
their very first school dance didn’t mean a thing—every one of 
them chose to go to Winnipeg. 


* Out in Terre Haute, Indiana, Girl Scouts put on their first 
Pet and Hobby Show recently, and in spite of a cold, rainy day, 
the event was so successful that they plan to repeat it next year. 
Proud Scouts showed cocker spaniels, bulldogs, fox terriers, rat 
terriers, bird dogs, Scotties, a great Dane, a toy Manchester, 
and a schipperke. Also present were ducks, cats, rabbits, and 
turtles. Blue ribbons were awarded for first place, red for 
second, and white for third, in classifications which included 
smallest, largest, curliest, youngest, and oldest. Members of the 
Program Committee, who sponsored the show, also did the 
judging. 


* At the World Air Age Congress held recently in New 
York City, nine Wing Scouts from that area did their bit by 
delivering messages, answering telephones, and distributing 
aviation literature. But they also had the opportunity to listen 
to a majority of the conference sessions and speeches, tour La 
Guardia Airport, inspect hangars, workshops, and the offices of 
American Airlines. They saw the Sikorsky helicopter Hat put 
through its paces, and at the conclusion of the tour they were 
flown over Metropolitan New York and New Jersey in a four- 
motored DC-4. Not only were the Wing Scouts the only group 
of high-school age present, but they had the added distinction 
of having one of their members speak on one of the panels. 
Lilian Werner, whom they chose themselves, told the three 
hundred delegates—including many notables in the fields of 
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aviation and education from all over the world—about the Wing 
Scout program and its relation to Senior Scouting. 


* A nice interpretation was given to World Fellowship day 
in Girl Scout Week this year by Scouts of Pueblo, Colorado. 
They held a Scouts’ Own which stressed the sharing of food, 
and contributions and packages of food were collected in a 
huge market basket. Receipts for the day totaled $121.25. 


* Good will is now going to Europe in cigar boxes—a project 
of Troop 3 of Alliance, Ohio. School supplies, sewing kits, toilet 
articles, small toys, and a few of the smaller articles of clothing 
went into the boxes, which were gaily decorated with cutouts- 
from greeting cards and magazines. Into each box went a 
friendship letter which told of the American way of life—in city, 
school, and family. From a list of twelve liberated countries 
each Scout chose one, selected an age group, and stipulated 
whether her gift was to go to a boy or a girl. The gifts have 
been forwarded to the relief agencies of the various countries, 
and by now are probably journeying to all parts of the world. 


* If anyone needs further proof of the fact that our country 
is one of mixed races living in harmony, produce the picture 
at the top of this page. Here fifteen Girl Scouts—many of whose 
parents were born in foreign countries—prove it, in costume. 
The girls are all members of Troop 3 in Livermore, California 
and the countries represented are, left to right: China, Hawaii, 
Italy, Wales, Ireland, Sweden, Russia, Denmark, Scotland, 
Spain, Austria, Holland, Hungary, England, and Portugal. The 
girls turned up, costumed like this, at a recent rally, where 
they sang the Chalet song. Livermore is very proud of its Girl 
Scouts, and proud of their record of achievements in sending 
boxes of clothing and food overseas. Troop 3 has also con- 
tributed to a fund for the purchase of a heifer to be sent abroad. 


* Reports from all over the country tell of Girl Scout par- 
ticipation in autumn fairs. Troop 33 of Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
for instance, not only carried off the blue ribbon from the Junior 
State Fair for their excellent demonstration of weaving, but also 
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brought home an order to weave a church carpet. Nine mem- 
bers of the troop demonstrated their craft in shifts, and the 
booth where they worked was also used to display the articles 
they had woven during long hours at the loom through the 
summer. Onlookers were very enthusiastic and even tried to 
buy the handwoven belts which the Scouts wore on their 
uniforms! 

From Princeton, Indiana, comes the report of Girl Scout 
Troop 3, which raised its own funds for summer camping by 
running a food stand at a county fair. With the exception of 
one mother in the background for emergencies, the girls did 
all the work themselves, selling ice cream, lemonade, and other 
cold drinks. When the weather suddenly turned cold in the 
middle of the fair, they did a quick change-over from cold to 
hot by substituting barbecued hot dogs, doughnuts, and hot 
coffee. At present they have over two hundred dollars toward 
next year’s camping. 

And in Fairhaven, Massachusetts, two more Girl Scout troops 


Troop 3 of Princeton, Indiana, posed for this picture in the 


booth which they ran at a county fair to raise camping funds 
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Left: 
Girl Scouts of Livermore, California, 


Fifteen countries represented by 





whose costumes show the parts of the 


world from which their families came 








Below: Some of the entries in the first 
Pet and Hobby Show successfully put on 
by Girl Scouts of Terre Haute, Indiana 


put on their own fair, which rang up $565 on the cash register. 
Theirs was a street fair, held on the grounds of the boys’ club- 
house, complete with a side show, a fat lady, a snake charmer, 
a skinny boy, and Mephisto, the educated horse. Prominent 
men in the town cooked frankfurters on a large outdoor grill, 
and the Scouts manned a booth which sold other eatables. A 
fortuneteller, a wishing well, and balloons all added to the day- 
time fun, and during the evening there was block dancing, 
ring tossing, and penny pitehing besides. Thanks to the gener- 
osity of everybody who gave time and materials, the fair was 
a huge success, and another is planned for next year, in co- 
operation with two Boy Scout troops. 


* The recent Boy Scout air meet at Grimes Field, Urbana, 
Ohio, kept the girls of the Aeronca Wing Scout troop of Middle- 
town very, very busy. First of all, they helped to register the 
three hundred Boy Scouts and to record the entries in the vari- 
ous contests for model planes. Next, they acted as hostesses to 
another Wing Scout troop and a visiting Mariner troop from Ak- 
ron. Thirdly, on the second day of the meet they helped serve 
luncheon to the boys and then—in long, swishy dresses—were 
their partners at the formal ball held in the big hangar that 
night. And as though that weren’t wonderful enough, there 
was a thrilling air show overhead! 


Each month, ‘‘All Over the Map” will bring you news of outstanding things 
being done by Girl Scouts. If your troop has any exciting plans afoot, or 
has recently undertaken any especially interesting project, write and tell us 


all the details (send photographs if you have them) so that we can pass 


the news on in these columns. 
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[ EXCITING MOVIE STAR - 


CREE! BICYCLE FOLDER 


A gorgeous full-color collection of photo- 
LOOK FOR THE SCHWINN graphs, showing your Hollywood favorites 


SEAL OF QUALITY enjoying their Schwinn-Built Bicycles. Get 
eee ee eMEATH THE SADDLE ©: YOUF Copy now Simply send your name 








and address on a postcard 


ARNOLD, SCHWINN & COMPANY - 1705-A N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 








Snow and sledding and Flexible 
Flyers ! These have been insepa- 
rable in the minds of several 
generations of boys and girls. 
Here’s why: Flexible Flyers out- 
perform and outlast any sled 
on the hill. Flexible Flyers are 
safer. Flexible Flyers are the only 
sleds with Super-Steering and 
Airline-Runners. There's only one 


sled to buy! A Flexible Flyer! 





S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
409 Glenwood Ave., Phila. 40, Pa. 


£ of 7 
Makers of the famous Flexible Flex Ff B Ff ¢ Fly Cf” 


Flyer Splitkein laminated skis - SLEDS ang SKIS.” *& 


Chass and and Rings ff 
















It’s easy for you to earn $5.00 or more r day selling 
Artistic pins, rings and emblems. FREE our superb "line of printed Saanal stat senery te to _ your 
riends ellow troop an u rs, 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices Sample book and complete information for starting rignt 
from 3c up. Write today. Dept. BAM ICs amay sent promptly (on request. WRITEWELL ST 


ah a1 108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, 
Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. = _ Best. ass. 
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EARN EXTRA MONEY 











Reunion in the Alps 


(Continued from page 38) 


Conference found the group almost com- 
plete, and after tea, Falk welcomed us offi- 
cially, told us the purpose of the Conference, 
and outlined our program. We were to 
have Juliette Low sessions outdoors in the 
morning and again in the afternoon, at which 
we would discuss Scouting and the particular 
aspects in which we were interested. We 
would also break up our discussions by 
learning games, songs, and folk dances of 
the different countries. There was to be an 
International Cooking Day, too, and several 
expeditions into the surrounding country- 
side, as well as nightly campfires in which 
the other Guides staying at the Chalet would 
take part. It sounded most exciting, and we 
could hardly wait to begin. 

Nothing fazed us, not even the language 
difficulty, for all our proceedings were car- 
ried on in English and French. There were 
many who spoke neither English nor French, 
of course, but they “coped” magnificently, 
As Falk said, our international language was 
not Esperanto but “desperanto,” and it was 
amazing how easily we made _ ourselves 
understood, using a mixture of English, 
French, or other languages, signs, and just 
plain guesswork. We were all Scouts, and 
that was the important thing. In fact, we 
decided that rooming according to countries 
and language groups was much too tame, so 
we drew lots and I ended up in the room 
with Chévre from France, Mary from 
Greece, Kirstin from Norway, and Marjorie 
from Scotland. That way we got to know 
one another twenty-four hours a day. 

Another excellent way of getting together 
was over the housework, for there’s no better 
time to talk than when you're peeling po- 
tatoes! The first night we were divided 
into patrols named for the surrounding moun- 
tains. In my patrol—called “Bonderspitze” 
-~were Pukka from Czechoslovakia, Elli from 
Finland, Lena from Greece, and _ several 
French and Belgian Guides also staying at 
the Chalet. Our patrol jobs rotated daily: 
the Mess Patrol set and cleared the table; 
Washing Up did the dishes and put them 
away; Kitchen prepared the vegetables; 
Color Party was responsible for daily colors; 
and Housework swept and dusted. 

The daily schedule went like this: -rising 
bell at 7:30; breakfast at 8:30, followed by 
jobs until colors at 9:45; a session at 10, 
and lunch at 12:30. Then in the afternoon 
there was the rest hour, which lasted until 
2:30, when we wrote letters and got caught 
up on our Chalet logbooks; then free time, 
when we could walk to Adelboden, write, 
and so forth, until 4. At 4:30 we had an- 
other session until 6, then free time until 
supper at 7, followed by canteen, where we 
could buy stamps and post cards. Campfire 
was at 8:30, and taps at 10:30. Each coun- 
try took turns doing colors its national way, 
using the World Flag topped by the Swiss 





Do You Really Count? 


If you hold a membership card in the Girl 
Scouts, you'll be counted among those hun- 
dreds of thousands of smart girls the whole 
country will be talking about next year, 
the Girl Scout Thirty-Fifth birthday. If you 
want to count, when we add up the score, 
you'll have to be a registered Girl Scout. 
Are you sure your registration has been 
paid? 


December, 194° 
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pennant. It was very impressive to watch 
the different methods, such as the British, 
who break, rather than hoist, their colors. 

Our first sessions consisted of a_ brief 
sketch of each country represented, including 
the history and national characteristics, and 
this was very helpful background knowledge. 
We had a great deal to learn, particularly 
from the many occupied countries which 
had suffered so much under the Nazis, for 
this was the first encampment since before 
the war. Each girl also told of her own 
Scouting career, and her personal ambitions. 
The largest group wished to be doctors and 
nurses; social workers came second, and the 
third choice was diplomatic work. But in 
every case the desire to be of service which 
we had gained from Scouting seemed to be 
carried over into our chosen profession. 

In the sessions that followed we discussed 
the Tenderfoot and Second Class require- 
ments in each country, the Ranger or Senior 
Scouting program, as well as our difficulties 
as leaders in Scouting, for we were all 
assistant leaders. It was very encouraging 
to find that not only our ideals but our 
problems were the same the world over— 
conflict of Scouting with school activities, 
mixed age levels in troops, and so forth. 

All of us, we discovered, had joined Scout- 
ing either for the love of the out-of-doors and 


camping, or because we had friends who 


were in it. We thought, therefore, that in 
every country there should be more em- 
phasis on the outdoor program. One of our 
most worthwhile sessions was on the mean- 
ing of the Promise, which the girls in many 
countries take much later than we do, when 
they feel really prepared to live up to it. 

The patrol system caused an extremely 
interesting discussion, for although we all 
agreed it was the basis of Scouting, in the 
Scandinavian countries and France it is the 
place ~where all .training is carried on, 
rather than in the troop. On the question 
of qualifications for patrol leaders and lead- 
ers We were unanimous, as well as on the role 
of International Scouting as a great force 
for world peace. 

In addition to discussions, at each session 
we taught one another games, songs in the 
different languages, and folk dances to carry 
back to our own countries. The Czechs and 
the Scandinavians often did their dances in 
costume, which added greatly to the effect. 
As for the International Cooking Day—after 
we had started with Scandinavian sm6rgas- 
bord and eaten our way through typical 
dishes of every nation represented, including 
American popcorn and hamburgers with 
onions, we were thoroughly stuffed. 

There were also such exciting events as 
the Chalet birthday, July 31st, at which we 
gave an amusing pageant of the history of 
Our Chalet, using old Scout uniforms. We 
celebrated the Swiss National Day, August 
Ist, by carrying colored lanterns to our huge 
bonfire on the mountaintop, from which we 
could look across at other fires on the sur- 
rounding slopes. This is a very old Swiss 
custom, and a lovely one. Then, too, there 
was the wonderful day when Mrs. Choate, 
the chairman of the Juliette Low World 
Friendship Committee, who had sent us our 
invitations to the Chalet, arrived and we 
were able to thank her in person. 

Hikes, too, made us firm friends, for what 
better way is there to get to know someone 
than to share an exciting expedition with 
her? We climbed Engstligenalp and ate 
lunch in a grassy hollow between the sur- 
rounding peaks, looking across at a glacier. 
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Tyinc voices together across the miles is the important work 


of the long distance telephone operator. Sometimes there are 


emergency calls and there are always important business and 


government calls to far-away cities or to countries across the 


seas. Putting them through is an exciting adventure. 


This young lady is competent, alert and resourceful — fully 


aware of the responsibilities of her work. And she’s proud of the 


important part she plays in the development of our busy nation. 


No wonder she is fascinated by her job. 


One of a series about women in the 
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F a ‘bumpy’ skin, from external causes 
makes you a wall-flower—try this: 
Wash every day with warm water and 

pure, gently-cleansing Resinol Soap. 
Then ease itchy smarting of pimply 
spots, and so aid healing, with soothing 
Resinol. Watch for happy results. 
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Then there was the wonderful trip past the 
lovely, deep-blue lake of Thun, to the glacier 
at Grindelwald. 

But best of all was the day we climbed 
Bonderspitze, which is about 7,500 feet high. 
We started late one afternoon, and spent the 
night in a hayloft halfway up the mountain. 
Up at three the next morning, we reached 
the summit about six, to see the brilliant red 
glow of sunrise fade to gold, and the sun 
glinting through the mass of fleecy clouds 
beneath us, against a background of snow- 
clad mountain peaks. As we shared _ its 
beauty together, it was something none of us 
will ever forget. 

Thus each of us is going back to her own 
country with a new realization of the mean- 
ing of international friendship. If we can 
have perfect understanding among_ indi- 
viduals of thirteen nations as we did at Our 
Chalet, there is no reason why international 
understanding among nations is impossible. 
It is our job as Scouts to live our Promise 
and Laws so that others may realize we are 
in earnest in seeking this understanding. 

In your name I sent greetings through 
every delegate to the Guides of her country; 
and they have asked me to give you, in 
return, their great thanks for the Friendship 
Bags you have sent and for your unfailing 
help during the war. Our sister Guides 
abroad have borne themselves magnificently 
in the terrible suffering of war and recon- 
struction, and I know that you share with 
me the pride of belonging to an interna- 
tional sisterhood such as this. Let us resolve 
now that every one of us will do her best to 
strengthen this international friendship in 
the years to come, for Guides the world 
over are looking to us with faith. 

THE END 


Miraculs Still Happen 
(Continued from page 9) 


get nice material one could make them much 
cheaper.” 

She didn’t say anything for a minute and 
then she slapped her hands together and 
cried, “Why, I know what you can do! You 
can make him handkerchiefs out of some of 
my linen. I have plenty of it.” 

She would have given me a yard, but I 
only took eighteen inches. My conscience 
hurts a wee bit, but not very bad, because 
she really doesn’t need it. 

I guess I will have to work night and day 
to get two handkerchiefs made by Christmas, 
the time is so short. And I mean to do them 
perfectly, even if it puts my eyes out. 

Pat Downing 


Dear Janie 

Do you think it is bad luck to see the new 
moon the first time through a tree and over 
your left shoulder? Some people do, and 
I'm sort of beginning to think so, too. 
Because I saw it that way and bad things 
have been happening to me ever since, I 
broke my kodak finder, and lost one of the 
blue earrings Lucy Ellen lent me, and now 
the worst thing in the world has happened. 
Today Roddy and I quarreled for the first 
time. 

It came up about a date I had with Skinny 
Weaver last night. No one loves Skinny, 
least of all me; but still, he asked me for this 
date and I told Mother about it and she said 
not to hurt his feelings. Lucy Ellen was 
there and she said by all means accept it, as 
I am too young to go steady with Roddy or 





anyone else. She said it is all-important at 
my age to date differunt boys and Roddy 
would like me just as much, maybe more, 
A lot she knows! 

Well, so I went with Skinny to the show 
and then to the Blue Horse for ice cream, 
While we were eating it, who should walk in 
but Roddy! He gave me a look that I can’t 
describe, which made me feel like a criminul 
and pretty soon he went out. And now he is 
furrious at me. I only found out today that 
he and Skinny are bitter enemies and have 
been for quite a while. Oh, dear, it looks 
like I will be either celebrating Christmas 
with Skinny, or by myself. Life is certainly 
very complecated, don’t you agree? 

We are learning a new song in Glee Club, 
all about the happy Yuletide. Happy Yule- 
tide my eye! I have never been so unhappy 
before. And still every day we have to prac- 
tice that song. I used to love Christmas 
songs, but if I have to sing that one again, 
I think I will gag. I may pretend my throat 
is sore and not go carol singing after all. 

Sometimes I wonder if Lucy Ellen knows 
best. Of course, she had so many beauz that 
I like to get her advice. But if I lose Roddy 
and get only Skinny instead, I never will ask 
her advice again as long as I live! 

Your sad but loving friend, 
P. Downing 
Dear Janie: 

I have been home this evening all by my- 
self, although it is Friday night, and _ nor- 
mully I would have a date. I have been em- 
broidering Roddy’s monnergram on one of 
the handkerchiefs. It makes me very dismal 
to work on it, because he is still mad at me. 
When he sees me, he lifts his hat and bows 
as if we had barely been introduced. He is 
at the show tonight with Julia Highers, be- 
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cause Nancy saw them going in and she 
wasted no time in calling me up to tell me 
about it. Lucy Ellen says that what your 
best friend won't tell you isn’t worth men- 
tioning. Of course she isn’t my best friend 
at all—in fact, I hate her. 

I don’t mean to be murcenary but I know 
Roddy had planned to give me a nice pres- 
ent. I would have loved a fountain pen, an 
evening bag, or best of all a bracelet. But I 
guess now I will get nothing except Skinny 
may give me six carnations with ferns, to 
make them look like more. At least that is 
what he gave Agnes on her birthday last 
year. ‘And he is not poor, either, because his 
father gives him an allowance and he works 
on Saturdays at the picture show. But he is 
the economical type. Roddy isn’t. He’s gen- 
erous. He will probably give Julia some 
Blue Heaven perfume. That’s what she 
wants. She is always bragging about the 
lovely gifts boys give her. I have a lot of 
faults, I know, like being tactless, but at 
least I am not murcenary. I never hint for 
gifts, and on a date lots of times I order a 
coke when what I crave is a double nut Sun- 
dae. And I am not in the least worrying 
about not getting a present from Roddy. If 
only he would be friendly, I wouldn’t care 
if he didn’t give me anything. 

I am going to finish both his handker- 
chiefs, if I can, just in case we make up. If 
we don’t, I can give them to Father on his 
birthday, which is in February. (I will have 
to pick out the initials, though.) I was think- 
ing about that just now and it made me so 
sad I cried. I dried the tears on the hand- 
kerchief I am making. It has to be laundered 
anyway because it is spotted with blood 
where I keep pricking my finger as I hem- 
stitch. I should think blood and tears would 
make a gift worth more though, don’t you? 

Your ever loving friend, 
P. Downing 


Dear Janie: 

I was looking at your picture today. It still 
hangs by my dresser. You gave it to me 
three years ago, remember? Those were the 
happy days, weren't they? We didn’t have 
any beauz to worry about then and Christ- 
mas was the best day in the year. Do you 
remember the spun candy your mother al- 
ways made us, shaped like little Christmas 
trees? The changes that time brings are very 
depressing, don’t you think? 

Your ever loving friend, 
P. Downing 


Dear Janie: 

Guess what! Pete is going overseas in Jan- 
uary. Peggy, Peterkin, and their little baby 
are going overseas, too. They are going to 
live in Germany for a year. So for that 
reason they are coming home for Christmas, 
after all. We got a long telegram from them. 

We are all spinning like tops, getting ready 
for them. I helped Mother get Peterkin’s 
little bed and the old cradle out of the attick. 
The telegram had a miraculous effect on 
Mother. She called up the dentist and broke 
er date and she and Aunt Susan have been 
killing turkeys and boiling hams and baking 

kes ever since the news came. Father also 

s braced up. He had a Yule log brought 

(Continued on page 47) 





CORRECTION 
ugh a printing error, the price of the gray wool Teentimer 


Olriginal jumper, pictured on page 16 of the November issue, 


was incorrectly listed. It should have read “about $9” —instead 
about $6.” 
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Sport Seat: Still on the athletic side, here’s a neat new folding 
seat of steel wire and heavy canvas that’s a comfort for the spectator 


by Lawrence N. Galton 


Double Fun: These are combination ice and roller skates, made of 
steel, that convert quickly for a double load of fun. You start with 
the rollers, but come winter, the wheels whip off and reveal the ice 
skates. The latter are double runners, and recommended by some 
for developing beginner confidence. 
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to take to all kinds of games and matches, not to mention parades. 
Why stand when you can sit? ] 














Typing Tidbit: 


Fireplace Magic: Maybe you're one of those let’s-gather-round- 
the-fireplace girls, either en famille or with your friends. But—there’s 
always that but—maybe the fireplace smokes, and lighting up is a 
venturesome proposition. Now, however, you can make magic. Put 
a certain little chemical compound in the center of a hot fire and it 
acts amazingly like a chimney sweep, cleaning the soot out right to 
the top of the chimney in just half an hour. 


This is one of those neat little improvements that 


can turn typing into a pleasure, and bounce up your speed. It’s a 
typewriter eraser which doubles as a platen knob. It actually re- 
places one of the platen knobs on your machine, and snaps right 
back into place after you’ve used it for erasing! 
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Flip Trick: If pancakes are your speciality, here’s a neat gadget to 
simplify the job of making them for the gang. It’s a pancake flipper ‘ 
that turns them neatly when you press a trigger in the handle. A G 
lot of fun, and certainly a must for a camp kitchen. 
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Fashion Fun: Here’s a lot of fun and fashion education combined: 
a mannequin sewing set that gives you experience in designing and 
making clothes. Each set consists of dress materials, sewing acces- 
sories (thimble, thread, tape measure, needle holder, and a sixty-six 
page sewing book) a dress form, and an unbreakable, rubber manne- 
quin doll.’ Many fashion schools use the set to teach sewing and 
clothes design, and here’s an opportunity for you to teach yourself. 
Perhaps the models you create in mifiature can be copied for your 
own wearing. 
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Bambino: You'll like this little baseball game for your rumpus 
room. The playing field is a fiber board 15” by 25”, and you hit 
the little ball with a miniature bat. A good game—and incidentally, 
you and the other girls won't be at a disadvantage against the boys. 


One-Arm Latches: Here’s an idea to sell Dad—a completely new 
type of lock for the front door. Insert the key and the latch bolt is 
held back automatically, so you can withdraw your key and open 
the door with the same hand, while your other hand is occupied 
with books or bundles. No more endless fumbling. The whole 
family will reap the benefits of this new lock design. 
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Car Tray: Add to your reputation for pioneering in the gadget line 
with this neat new product: a food-and-drink tray which can be at- 
tached quickly and easily to the dashboard of any car. The tray, 
12” x 14”, polished to a fine finish, with raised edge to prevent 
spilling, is ideal for a picnic, for snacks on a trip, or even for feeding 





at your favorite hamburger heaven on date nights. 





If you want to know more about any of the products described in this column—send your 
questions to ‘it's New’ Editor, The American Girl, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, New 
York. No inquiries can be answered unless you enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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Ride to Adventure 
with 


DODD, MEAD 
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Personality Plus! 


By Sheila John Daly. An understand- 
ing book of suggestions for teen- 
agers in the difficult and delightful 
process of “becoming a_ well-bal 
anced adult.” Illustrated. High 
school age. $2.00 


Pam Wilson, 
Registered Nurse 


By Dorothy Deming, R.N. An absorb- 
ing account of the varied duties 
and thrills of a hospital nurse. 
Older girls, A Dodd, Mead Career 
Book. $2.00 


Miss Navy Junior 


By Jean Dupont Miller. The wonder- 
ful experiences of a young Navy 
daughter who grows up in an ever 
fascinating atmosphere. Older 
girls. $2.00 


Mystery of 
the Scarlet Staircase 


By Dixie Willson. A gay puzzler by 
the author of Hostess of the Sku 
ways about a staircase ending in 
the air. Ages 10-14, $2.00 


The Haunted 
Apartment 


By Margaret Sutton. An unusual 
mystery in which four sisters in a 
New York apartment are baffled 
by odd noises and strange music. 
Ages 8-12. $2.00 


Winging Her Way 


By Patricia O'Malley. A girl's excit- 
ing career in the public relations 
department of a commercial air 
line. By the author of Airline Girl. 
Older girls. $2.00 


Julia and 
the White House 


By Eleanor Wilson McAdoo, daugliter 
of President Wilson. The story of 
an American girl who unexpected- 
ly finds herself in the exciting yet 
sobering limelight of the White 
House. Teen-age and up. $2.50 


At all bookstores 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 
432 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 16 
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by MARJORIE CINTA 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 
Alfred Tennyson. 


It’s a long time since we have read Tenny- 
son’s poem, “Christmas and New Year Bells” 
and we were struck by how much the hopes 
of the Victorian poet are the hopes of the 
world today. Will mankind at last have the 
patience, wisdom, and perseverance to ring 
in a thousand years of peace? This poem 
came to us in the book we are discussing 
first this month. 


Christmas Tales For Reading 

Aloud. Edited by Rosert LosBan 
STEPHEN, Stephen Daye Press, $3.75. The 
stories, legends, and poems in this book have 
been especially selected, adapted, and ar- 
ranged for reading aloud at the holiday sea- 
son, so tuck the title in the back of your 
mind as a lifesaver for whenever you want 
to arrange Christmas entertainment for your 
club, or class, or Girl Scout troop, or even 
to brighten up the family dinner party with 
a delightful and unexpected bit of appro- 
priate entertainment. Here you'll find all the 
Christmas classics—stories by Charles Dick- 
ens, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Bret Harte, Hans 
Christian Andersen—and also a good deal of 
new or little-known material. And since, to 
paraphrase Jo March in “Little Women,” 
Christmas wouldn’t be Christmas without 
poetry, the Christmas songs of the poets from 
Shakespeare to Robert Frost are not forgotten. 


The Wonderful Year. By Nancy 

Barnes, Julian Messner, $2.50. It 
didn’t begin at all propitiously, that wonder- 
ful year in which Ellen took such a long step 
toward growing up. Though her mother 
regarded it as a gay adventure, it was a 
calamity to Ellen to leave her friends and 
familiar surroundings for a fruit ranch in 
Colorado. But living in a tent in the beauti- 
ful mountain country was fun and soon there 
was a boxlike shell of a house with a ladder 
to the bedrooms and heavy velvet hangings 
for partitions between the rooms. There was 
the miracle of the long-desired bicycle which 
nearly proved too much for its despairing 
but determined owner, and last but not least 
there was the friendship with the Eng- 
lish boy, Ronnie, whom Ellen adored though 
she had sense enough to keep that fact 
from the boy, who found his role of critic, 
protector, and discourager of foolishness in 
girls not at all unpleasant. This is a story 
of thoroughly attractive people, sparkling 
with life and humor. It gives the best 
account of a true-to-life, unsentimentalized 
friendship between a boy and a girl we've 
read in a long time, and is certainly a worthy 
addition to the list of winners of the Julia 
Ellsworth Ford Award. 


2\ Tchaikovsky. By Antoni Grono- 
wicz, Thomas Nelson & Sons, $2.50, 
This is something many of you have been 
asking for in your letters—the biography of 
a composer. Perhaps some of you know the 
fine life stories of Chopin and Paderewski 
by this same author. Perhaps you play some 
of Tchaikovsky’s songs; certainly you must 
often have heard and admired his music. 
Here is the story of his life told with the 
sympathy and insight of a fellow Slav. 
The influences that molded the man and 
the high lights of his life are shown in fic- 
tionized style. A list of Tchaikovsky’s com- 
positions, an index, and bibliography are 
included for the serious musical student, but 
even if your interest is only the appreciation 
of his lovely music, you will find this inter- 
pretation of the shy, warmhearted, often 
tormented genius very appealing. 


Personality Plus! By SHema Jonny 


Day, Dodd, Mead and Company, 
$2.00. Here’s a book that should be right 
down your alley—tips on what it takes to turn 
an uncertain teen-ager into a smooth gal on 
her way to becoming a poised, well-rounded 
woman. And it’s written by an author who 
is neither old-fashioned, stuffy, nor miles re- 
moved from you and your problems. Sheila 
John Daly is an up-and-coming, seventeen- 
year-old college freshman. In a _ chatty 
breezy style, very much like a_ session 
over a coke, she discusses with the reader 
all those important subjects you worry about 
when you are longing to be pretty, poised, 
and popular. There is a lot of good common 
sense in Sheila’s dark head and you'll find 
her ideas to the point. You could start tomor- 
row and put everything she preaches into 
practise with profit right in your own every- 
day life. 


Flags of All Nations. By CLEvE- 

LAND H. SmitH and Gertrupe R. 
Taytor, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
$2.50. Do you know what the first five flags 
raised on American soil looked like? The 
flag of Iraq? Is flag terminology so much 
Greek to you? Then hie to a bookstore or 
library and consult this book. The author 
says, “A nation’s flag symbolizes what a na- 
tion has done, what it aspires to do, and 
what, in practise, it idealizes.” With the 
United Nations taking up its abode in our 
land, it’s time we knew something about the 
flags of other nations. And by the way, do 
you know the United Nations flag? It is 
shown here, along with full-color pictures of 
the flag of each sovereign nation of the 
world. The accompanying text tells the story 
behind the flag—when it was designed, under 
what circumstances, and what the pattern 
and colors stand for. Girl Scouts will find 
the book valuable for use in International 
Friendship activities. 

THE END 
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Miraculs Still Happen 


(Continued from page 45) 


in and put in the living room fireplace. 
Tommy shelled a lot of the popcorn he 
raised, so we can pop it for Peterkin. 

I am awfully glad they are coming. It will 
be fun to have Peterkin and the little baby, 
won't it? I guess it will get my mind off 
my own troubles. I saw Roddy today, but 
only from a distunce. He was with Elsie’s 
visitor. She is blond and beautiful. Oh, dear! 

Last night I was at the show with Skinny, 
and Roddy came in. He was only with his 
mother, though. They didn’t stay for the 
previews, and left before we did. I got a 
good look at his face as he went by. It 
looked stern. I smiled at him, but I guess he 
didn’t recoknize me in the dark. 

It seems odd that he would stay so angry 
at me at Christmastime, when we are sup- 
posed to have peace on earth and good will 
among men. If he only knew how I hate to 
have dates with Skinny! He is so dull. But 
I do not care to live like a hermit. 

I am glad you got the new red velvet for 
Christmas. It sounds devine. 

Your ever loving friend, 
P. Downing 


Dear Janie: 

They came last night on the plane. The 
baby is beautiful.. She looks like Peggy. 

It is snowing here to beat the band. We 
have just been to the woods to get our tree. 
It is huge. Harry cut it and he and Pete 
set it up. We are going to decorate it to-, 
morrow night, after Peterkin goes to bed. 
They had to trim off some of the big boughs 
at the bottom of the tree. Tommy and Peggy 
and I used them to make a lush green gar- 
land all around our front door. I am making 
a gorgious wreath for the door. I bent a wire 
coat hanger and made it into a perfect cir- 
cle. On it I am fastening sprays of holly, as 
thick as they can stick. I fasten them on 
with fine, invisibul wire. Harry has just hung 
: bunch of mistletoe on the chandelier. As he 
came down off the ladder he winked at me 
and said, “A hint to the guys is sufficient, eh, 
Pat?” But if anyone gets kissed under the 
mistletoe this year, I know it won’t be me. 

Your loving friend, 
P. Downing 


Dear Janie: 

Tomorrow will be Christmas Eve. 
present got here today. 
time not peeping to see what it is, but I 
resisted the temptation. I hope my present 
for you will get there in time. 

Everything in this house is in a hubbub. 
Everybody is madly wrapping gifts and shov- 
ing them under the tree. Lucy Ellen and 
Harry are supposed to leave for Detroit to- 
morrow on the six o'clock train, so we 
thought about having our tree before they 
go, but decided not. Christmas morning 
without the tree would be a flat tire. 

Both my handkerchiefs for Roddy are 
finished. Aunt Susan washed and _ ironed 
them to perfection. (I washed the breakfast 
dishes for her in payment.) I tied them up 
in thick silver paper with blue stars on it, 
just in case. Lucy Ellen says they are just 
as nice as the ones she made Harry. They 
aren't, but they are the best I could do. 
Anyway, I guess Father will get them in the 
end, and he cares naught how a handker- 


chief looks. 
The American Girl 
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I have had a_ hard 
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These results of vital service tests* prove 
that Bright Star batteries give you 
more bright light longer than the two 
other leading brands tested. Insist on 
the best—it’s Bright Star by test! 


*Conducted under government standards 

























HANDY HELPER'S 


JINGLE 
QUIZ N21 


What mends a 
dollar when 
it’s torn, 

Or reinforces 


papers worn? 
What holds 
the pieces 


where they’re 
matched 
Without ob- 
scuring what 


is patched? 





TRANSPARENT MENDING TAPE 
At Stationery Departments Everywhere 

















For Christmas Gifts! For Christmas Parties! 


CHRISTMAS TALES 


FOR READING ALOUD 
Compiled by Robert Lohan 


The best of the world’s Christmas literature, each in 
the author's own words, retaining all the charm of 
the original, yet so skillfully abridged os to make 
the ideal feature for any holiday pro- 

grom,. Average reading time 15 min- 

utes, 400 pages. Seautiful, full-color s 
jacket. 


STEPHEN DAYE PRESS 


105 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 














Now, an amazing new method to make 
| your own flexible rubber molds to recast 
| Sculpture -d models or subjects. Duplicate 
singly or in quantity, expensive original 
subjects at amazing low cost. Re produce 
statuettes, plaques or any other models 
|—any surf: ace—with this new liquid rub- 
| be r material. Hundreds of other uses. 






Make Your Own RIIBRER MOLDS 
Amazing Tew Mithod™ 





Start this fascinating 
hobby that can lead to 
beginning of your own 
business. For only a few cents each, make 
hundreds of castings to resell at big profit 
prices. Easy tostart. Big list of subjects you 
can reproduce. SEND NO MONEY! 

ust your name and address for BIG IN 

TRODUCTORY KIT containing 14 dif 
ferent items; everything you need to work 
<j with including famous Indian model. Pay 
* postman only $1.49 plus C.O.D. postage 

Money back. if not satisfied. Or save C.O.D. by sending 
$1.49 with order and we pay postage. Write for FREE CATALOG 


RUBBER-FOR-MOLDS © 521 W. Monroe, Dept. 238-Se Chicago 6, il 


PROFITABLE 
HOBBY! 






















Write Hou for FREE bees 


MANDICRAFT 
ATALOG 
Enjoy the thrills of making gifts and useful 


items from plastics, leather, pottery, basketry, 
reed, wood. Weaving looms, books, and instruc- 
tion aids listed and shown. Catalog is FREE. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
284 Main St., ___ Cambridge, Mass. 


FR re BARGAIN CATALOG 


25,000 books of all pub- 
lishers listed in our 52nd 
Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. Old-time favorites 

latest ‘‘best sellers." Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His- 
tory, Scientific. etc. Supplving schools, colleges, libraries 
and thousands of individual customers Send Postcard 
teday for our new 1947 ca’ “Bargains in 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 215 
564-566 West Monroe | St., Chicago 6, Illin é Illinois 


—100 for 60c 


Washable Name Labels, with 
your name printed on wash- 
proof tape in black ink, for 
camp. school and travel. 








ACME TIP PRINT CO. 
791-6th Ave., 


New York (1), N.Y, 
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EAR MUFFS 
by MARTI 


Adjustable metal head 
band. Hand Crocheted, 
bright yarn covering 
4 Patterns of bright 
felt. 


$295 each postpaid 
MUM 





1. STOCKING CAP head 4 (pictured) 


Red or green band (white, red or yellow) 
a. White—red or green 
2. SKII figure band 
Red or green band b. Red Pes Maa or 
lac ar 
APPLIQUE ROSE c. Yellow brown or 
White band black band 


Send today for TEEN AGE gift folder 

















This beautiful plastic Mickey Mouse 
Viewer and Walt Disney's world famous 
Brave Little Tailor” in an exciting con- 
densed version FULL color 16mm film 
strip. 16 actual scenes from the original 
film. The Special Gift Set includes the 
Mickey Mouse Viewer and 13 thrilling 
full color condensed version 16mm film 
strips, each strip showing 16 scenes from 
Walt Disney’s world famous pictures. 3 
Academy Award Winners! 





(1D PLEASE SEND ME A MICKEY MOUSE VIEWER AND 
BRAVE LITTLE TAILOR” FOR ONLY - $1.00 
(OD PLEASE SEND ME A SPECIAL % 
GIFT SET FOR ONLY. $3.95 





REMITTANCE 
ENCLOSED $__. 
AT YOUR DEALER'S, OR CEPT. AG-12 


CRAFTSMENS GUILD 





6916 Romaine St. Dept. AG-12, Hollywood 38, Calif. | 


FREE! 


with your order 






“HOLLYWOOD 
PHOTOS ALBUM’”’ 
of hundreds of pictures 


Glamorous, Glossy Photos 
of Famous MOVIE STARS 


TERRIFIC VALUE! 


10 for 50c 


(Populor Size—3'%," x 4”) 
Order now—state 2nd choice 
EARN 10 PHOTOS FREE! 
(Special to new customers) 





GUY MADISON 
Selznick Star 


Free membership Hollywood Photos Club, bonus coupons. 


HOLLYWOOD PHOTOS (bepr. E-1) 


P. O. Box 64 Jamaica 1, N. Y. 


MOVIE STAR PICTURES 


(ALL IN COLORS) 
54 22x3" Cowboy & 
Cowgirl Stars 
25 5x7" Movie Stars 
BOTH FOR 60c 


No pictures sent C.O.D. 


stars. This offer good any time. 








Anyone can make 


SCREEN ART PICTURES, Dept. K- 
+ !'633 Milwaukee, Chicago 47, III. 


30c 
30c 


Two splendid assortments of popular 


3 


SHELL JEWELRY 


Interesting, protitable and lots of fun, 
ages from six to eighty. 


for all 
Make your Christmas 


wifts at very little cost. Complete Kit for making 
a pin and earring set $1. Kit for making six sets 


$3. Postpaid. 


DON-DEE SHELLCRAFT INDUSTRIES 
Dept. S, 120 N. Orange Ave. 


SEA SHELLS 


Price list free. 


Orlando, Florida 


Make your own shell jewelry. Complete set with 


Brooch and Earrings, Shells 
picture and instruction, 45c postpaid 
= Complete line of shells and findings 
or Catalogue 
RUSS RENAUD NOVELTY 
_7956 N. E. 2nd Avenue 


and findings 


with 
Retails for 
Write 


Miami 38, Florida 








Pins and Rings, 

No. cis, Silver 

+ 40c each. Ring 

jo. R S25 Sterling Silver 

$2.25 each. 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE Co. 
112C Fulton eet, New York 7, N. Y. 

bject to 20% Federal Sales Taz 


BUY 


SAVE MONEY 





Knitting Yarns. 


FREE Samples and Directions. All wool 2-3-4-ply 
Unexcelled quality. Low prices. 


BARTLETT YARN MILLS, Box C, Harmony, Maine 
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EASY 


Ju: I have a dog that can pronounce 
his name. 
Jack: I don’t believe it. What's his 
name? 
Ju: Woof! 
Sent by ANNA OQUELLETTE, Ashland, Maine 


SAFETY FIRST 


CHEMISTRY TEACHER: This gas contains 
deadly poison. What steps would you 
take if it escaped? 

StupentT: Long ones, sir. 

Sent by LOIS LYTLE, Owasso, Michigan 


NEW START 


Girt: I’ve changed my mind. 
Boy: Does it work any better now? 
Sent by CAROL HERMAN, Medford, Wisconsin 


DUMB BUNNY 


A man on his way to the barn found 
his son shaking a rabbit ind saying: 
“How much is five and five? How much 
is five and five?” 

“What on earth are you doing?” he 
asked. 

“Well, Dad,” replied the boy, “my 
teacher said that rabbits multiply rapidly 
=but this dumb bunny can’t even add!” 
Sent by SHIRLEY ANNE ARCHIBECK, Albuquerque, N.M. 


Proresson: Can you 
give me an example of 
wasted energy? 

Frosu: Yes, sir. Tell- 
ing a hair-raising story to 
a bald-headed man. 


Sent by VIRGINIA GATCH, 
los Angeles, California 


Morner: Tommy, what 

are you doing in the 
ry? 

Tommy: Fighting temp- 
tation. 


Sent by SUE HAYES, 
Humboldt, Tennessee 


Fatuer: Son, every 
time you are bad I get 
another gray hair. 

Son: Gosh, Pop, you 
must have been a corker. 
Just look at Grandpa. 


Sent by PHYLLIS JORDAN, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 








TeacuHer: If you had three apples and 
ate one, how many would you then have 
left? 

Jounny: Three. 

TeacHer: How do you figure that? 

JoHNNY: Two outside of me and one 
inside of me. 

Sent by JUDITH ANNE COOK, Lafayette, Indiana 


OF COURSE! 


First cirri: Can you think of one thing 
you can do better than anyone else in the 
world? 

Seconp cirt: Read my own handwrit- 
ing. 

Sent by JOANNE YEANY, Youngstown, Ohio 


ACCOMMODATING 


Lue: Are you doing 
your cold? 

Muu: Yes. 
wants me to. 
Sent by JAQUELINE YOUNG, Rochester, New York 


anything for 


I sneeze whenever it 


WIN A PRIZE: The American Girl will pay 
$1.00 for every joke printed on this page. So 
send your best jokes to THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
155 East 44th St., New York 17, New York. 
Be sure to include your name, address, and 


' age, and write in ink or on the typewriter. 


LIFE WITH LIL 


by Merrylen 





“Of course I can’t cook like my mother— 
she has a husband to practice on.” 








December, 1946 
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Miraculs Still Happen 
(Continued from page 47) 


Roddy evidently has no wish to be friends. 
I smiled at him in the post office yesterday. 
Also I broke a date with Skinny for tonight, 
because we are going to trim our tree and 
that is always a great family occasion with 
us. So then he got mad and now I have no 
beauz at all. But in a way I think it is better 
to have no beau than one like Skinny. Be- 
cause the other girls simply pity the one who 
goes with him. I like to have a beau that 
other girls envy, like Roddy. 

It is odd to be so lonely at Christmas- 
time, when the whole family is here, and 
the house looks so gay and smells so good. 
I wish I could put Roddy out of my mind 
forever, as they say in books. Because last 
year, this time, I had never even seen him, 
and so I was carefree. 

Well, Merry Christmas and Happy New 
Year! 

Your loving friend, 
Pat Downing 


Dear Janie: 

I just love the bath powder you sent me. 
It smells devine. And I addore the little spun- 
sugar Christmas trees. I know your mother 
made them. They really brought good 
memories. 

Miraculs still happen at Christmas, just as 
in the long ago. At least one happened to me, 
because this turned out to be the happiest 
Christmas of my life. 

First we had the blizzard the day before 
Christmas, the biggest in years. It snowed 
fourteen inches. Last night it was thirteen 


The train was hours and hours 
Lucy Ellen and Harry decided to 


below zero. 
late, so 
stay over today and fly to Detroit tomorrow. 


I was pleased too, of course, but still 
secretly unhappy about Roddy. I didn’t 
want anyone to know we were not friends 
any more, but I knew they would find out 
today, if I didn’t get a present from him. 
I started to send myself a dozen roses, but 
ye gods, they cost eight dollars. It is humil- 
liating if you are the only girl in your crowd 


who doesn’t get a gift from a beau at 
Christmas. 
Well, I felt so sunk I didn’t want to go 


with the carol singers. I said my throat 
ached—and in fact it did, but not from 
tonsilitis. Mother looked down it with a 
teaspoon and said it didn’t look red and she 
thought I ought to go ahead. 

Well, then I decided I might as well go. 
We were all so bundled up in coats and 
sweaters and galoshes and scarves we looked 
like Eskimos. But the wind had died down 
and the moon was out, shining brighter than 
day on the white snow. All the windows 
were lighted with candles and hardly any 
cars were running. The streets were very 
quiet. The first song we sang at each house 
was “Silent Night.” and while we were sing- 
ing my throat quit aching and began to feel 
better. There is something magicul about 
Christmas to cure your troubles, don’t you 
think so? 

The last place we sang was in front of 
Doctor Oliver's. You remember Fanny Oliver, 
don’t you? Well, while we singing 
someone came up behind me, put two hands 
over my eyes, and whispered in my ear, 
“Merry Christmas, Pat!” My heart jumped, 
and then started to beat so hard I thought I 
would sufficate. If you will believe me, it 


were 





was Roddy! For a minute I was afraid I'd 
cry—and then I began to carol again, more 
joyfully than I’ve ever sung in my life, and 
Roddy joined right in with me. 

After the carols were finished he went with 
us to the Scout House, and we had ham, 
biscuits and coffee and fruitcake. I guess 
that’s what he had—I was so happy I 
wouldn’t have known if I’d eaten sawdust. 

Then Roddy took me home in a sleigh. 
Can you think of anything more romantick? 
On the way he apologized for the way he had 
behaved. He didn’t mention Skinny, and 
neither did I. I wanted to give him the 
hankies when we got here, but I was afraid 
it might embarass him, if he didn’t have a 
gift for me. Apparently he didn’t. 

But this morning, when we had the tree, 
the first gift | opened was from Roddy. It 
is a silver bracelet with my initials on a 
little dangling silver disk. I know by that he 
ordered it long ago, and had it made just for 
me. The family thinks it is lush-even Harry 
Was impressed, 

Tonight Roddy and I are going to a dance 
together and I’m going to wear my bracelet. 
I'm going to give him his two handkerchiefs 
then. I hope he likes them. I think he will 
because he is the appreciative type, as I told 
you. 

Thanks again for the bath powder. I’m 
foing to use it tonight, when I dress for the 
dance and I’m awfully glad I have it for the 
great occasion. 

Your ever loving friend, 
P. Downing 
P. S. I wrote your mother just now, to thank 
her for the spun-sugar Christmas tree. I’m 
going to give one to Roddy. I know he has 
never tasted anything so delicious. 
THE END 








$10.00 WORTH OF 


FUN — ONLY 10c¢! 


What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 FOREIGN STAMPS 
just as received from foreign missions, other sources. In- 
cludes stamps from Africa. South America, Philippines, 
Free French, Cape Juby. Palestine, etc. including air- 
mails. commemoratives, and stamps worth up to 50c and 
5c. This amazing offer is given for 10c to serious approval 
anes” pe One to a customer, money back if not 

a rhte Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. 90 






















P FINDER”! 


GIVEN:--VALUABLE | Syamn FINDER! Send 
lo i . fully Mustrated, 
enabling you nent cnty to. identity all diffi- 


ala, Cyprus, etc., inc 
animals, strange scenes a. 

oval applicants enclosing Be postage! 
i strated bargain list included 


_GARCELON STAMP COMPANY. Box 907, CALAIS, MAINE 
Cactus Plant and Triangle—Given! 
oa 


(as shown) Ivo Nippon, 
ete. , Pirate & ‘Fairy 













Contains25 Foreign Sets Given With Approvals 
|Stol§Stamp Service 2638 W. Burnett. Louisville 10,Ky. 
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What Are “Approvals”? 


““Approvals,’’ or ‘‘approval sheets,’’ mean sheets 
with stamps attached which ore made up and 
sent out by dealers. The only obligation on the 
part of the recipient of ‘‘Approvals’’ is that the 
stamps must be returned promptly and in good 
condition, or paid for. 

The price of each stomp is on the sheet and 
the collector should detach those which he wishes 
to buy, then return the sheet with the remaining 
stamps in as good order as when received, en- 
closing with it the price of the stamps he has 
detached and, most important, his name, street 
address, city, postal zone number, State, and 
the invoice number. 
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The American Girl 





SPECTACULAR OFFER 


No trash but all the beauties such as ADEN, KATHIRI 
STATE; BASUTOLAND (crocodile), FALKLAND IS. (z00 
stamp) SO. RHODESIA (waterfalls), pretty PITCAIRN 
IS. (cluster oranges), NORWAY (art masterpiece), FIN 
LAND (large castle), also ohare including 
large U. S. Commemoratives 


TRIANGLE, 


Everything only 10¢ to 


approval applic ants ROYAL STAMP SALES, 1029 North 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Main St., 






















Foreign Coin, Banknote and 
large illustrated coin list 


fi age. 
gg 3 Indianhe ae 
cents ; Woode 4 nic 
10¢; chinene Dolla 52¢ 


TATHAM COIN CO 42 SPRING FD MASS 











TRIANGLE & JESUS STAMP—GIVEN! 
Liberia Airmail (shown) & atican City 
she gy | Jesus Christ, also Thailand “ 
yr. old U, 8S. ¢ ony, Chinese ae Fe 
s2.00U.S8 F American ‘Pee 
with War I 
Continent 
app 
VIBERTYSTAMPCO.. 3 "2 126- A 
N.PalethorpSt. -Phiia.22,.Pa. 


STAMP COLLECT ON GIVEN! 


50 different including scarce _— 

mond-shaped airmail, given 

approval service applicants line 3c postage 
AVALON STAMP CO.. Dept. A, Springfieid-8, Mass. 


ABYSSINIA, CAYMAN ISLANDS, TRIANGLE—GIVEN! 
Abyssinia Red Cros ‘Monkey Issue’’ Cayman Islands 
Tuna Triangle Indo-China Syria, Ivory Coast (Elephant 
Land) Jap ‘Shame s amp for Conquered Philipp ines 
etc Includes Turkish Harem, Damascus. ‘‘Miss Africa’’ 
Cambodia roe Island, Ship ge og = oe Colonials, 
ete ALL GIVEN with approvals fo 

BELMONT STAMP CO. Dept. No. 10, WASHINGTON 10, D. Cc. 


Seychelles ‘‘Palm Tree'’, Hitler & Petain Portrai.s. 
GIVEN Norway, *‘Quisling’’ Traitor ~~ issued Philippines 
Snake, Lion, ete.—-ALL CIVEN for 3¢ postage. Approvals. 

Premium, Box 104, Hartiand. Maine 














EN!!! British Empire Packet. Postage 3c WIL- 
Gl ses LIAMS, = Archer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 


EN! " Pony Express Set (facsimiles). Postage 3c. 
G IV sas Roberts, 402 Shearer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 


















FOR PROFIT OR GIFTS 
decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified 
glass, brass and copper craft, etc. Write for 
a Al2 

Thayer & Cnandier, 910 W. Van Buren &t., 











Ci.icago 7, tit. 





@, mysterious 
jel), Selomes 
Grehomiond 





mony others. Includes stamps cataloging up to 25¢ 

positively no “common” countries. OUR P = ONLY se 4 
APPROVAL APPLICANTS! If you want o reol thrill —a@ packet 
absolutely “different” — send that nickel today!! 


METHUEN STAMP SERVICE, INC., Dept. 170, LAWRENCE, MASS. 
A nice coliection of stamps from Gibraltar, the mightiest 
fortress in the world— aiso New Zealand Centennial Brit- 
ish Uganda—French Colonials— Early British Colonial 

West Indies South American and War stamps plus sample 


copy Philatopic Monthly Magazine. Send only 5c for postage. 
EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY, Dept. A.G., Toronto 5, Canada 


SUPER SPECIAL AFRICAN PACKET 


50 all different African stamps. A galaxy of scenes 
showing lions, tigers, native chiefs, and jungle villages. 
All for 10¢ to serious approval applicants. DETROIT 
POSTAGE STAMP CO., Dept. G., Detroit 19, Michigan. 


BEAUTIFUL GREECE AIR MAIL 


Also ected stamps to add to your collection. Given 
to waren ~ applicants Just send penny postcard request 


ing tl ree off 
: c Niiak "ie W. MULBERRY ST.. ATHENS, eo. 
GIVEN Liberia Zoo Triangle, Earthquake Air- 

mail, Tunisia, Victoria, Thailand, Africa, 
etc. GIVEN with approvals for 3c postage RENFRO. 
Box 441. Redondo Beach, Calif. 





STAMP COLLECTORS i "uy 
ter Rebellion Issue, given to approval applicants. RAYMAX, 
123-G William St., N. Y. City. 


Ne] 
= 





Vatican ‘‘Peace Dove’’ stamp, Pope's Triangle, 
GIVE Bi-sect Triangle, Philippine’s ‘‘George Washing- 
ton.’ Siberia, Africa, China “Jap Killer,”’ ete GIVEN with 
Elliston, Virginia 


hve Mie = for 3c postage. Beaman’s, 


WHI Western Hemisphere Packet. Postage 3c. 
GIVEN!!! OWENS, 802, Welsh Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 


XMAS OFFER! 


300 Stamps, Hinges, & perforation gauge 2he. 


Smith 6 Co., Box GEIS, H.\E. Sta. Kensas City, Mo 
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Seven Million Dollar Icebox 


A great northern Territory is knocking at 
the gates of the Union, asking to become a 
State. If admitted, it will become the larg- 
est State of the Union—more than twice the 
size of Texas. Its people on October 8th 
voted three-to-two to ask Congress for state- 
hood. If Congress approves, Alaska will no 
longer be a Territory, but the forty-ninth 
State. 

President Truman and Secretary of the 
Interior Julius A. Krug have both come out 
in favor of statehood for Alaska. The recent 
war proved its strategic importance in the 
defense of the United States, and military 
men say that if our country is ever attacked 
by long-range planes or rockets, the logical 
region for such an attack would be across 
the Arctic. The job of building strong mili- 
tary bases in Alaska and near-by islands—our 
only gateway to the Arctic—is being under- 
taken now. 

Alaska needs better transportation—and is 
getting it through the development of roads, 
highways, and a network of commercial 
airlines. But she also needs more people 
to develop her immense resources, the pres- 
ent civilian population being far below that 
of our least populous State, Nevada. Al- 
though gold has been the biggest money 
maker among Alaskan minerals, the country 
has copper, coal, limestone, and iron, and 
the Navy is now prospecting northern Alaska 
for oil. Salmon fishing is one of her biggest 
industries, but many experts think that as 
a mecca for tourists, this Territory has 
tremendous untapped opportunities. 

We gained Alaska in 1867 through the 
foresight of Secretary of State William H. 
Seward, who bought it from Russia. Few 
people at the time realized its value. It was 
called “Seward’s Folly,” and everyone 
wanted to know why we paid over seven 
million dollars for an “icebox.” Today, a 
majority of our citizens think Alaska belongs 
in the Union. In a recent Gallup Poll of 
public opinion, 64 per cent voted in favor 
of admitting her as a State. Most of us have 
become so accustomed to thinking of “the 
forty-eight States” that we forget that it was 
mly a little over thirty years ago when 
Arizona—the forty-eighth—was admitted to 
the Union. 

If Congress decides to grant statehood to 
Alaska it will be the first territory not a 
part of the main body of the United States 
to be admitted as a State. Hawaii—which 
is also asking for statehood—may be the 
second, 
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LAX YY 


by LLOYD WELDON 


Black, White, and Red-Hot 


The shortage of pepper these days is 
nothing to be sneezed at! It is likely to last 
three or four years. We usually think of 
pepper merely as a pleasing condiment to 
pep up the taste of food. But in large sec- 
tions of the world. such as India, where re- 
frigeration is a luxury, pepper is needed 
urgently for the preservation of meat. That’s 





QUICKIE QUIZ 
KNOW YOUR ANIMALS 


1. What furred animal washes its food 
before eating it? 

2. The Chinese make bird’s-nest soup out 
of the nests of which of the following? 
(a) oriole (b) macaw (c) egret 
(d) toucan (e) swift (f) Chinese pheasant 
3. Which, when waved at a bull do you 
think makes him madder—a red flag, a 

white flag, or a blue flag? 

4. What bird is said to hide its head in 
the sand at the approach of danger? 

5. What animal can tell time? 


ANSWERS 
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one reason people in hot countries eat spicy 
dishes, and why Columbus and other early 
explorers were trying to find a short route 
to the Spice Islands or East Indies—spices 
keep food from spoiling. Food packers all 
over the world, in fact, use some pepper as 
a preservative. And now the world is run- 
ning out of pepper. 

The culprit is the former Japanese army. 
When the Japanese invaded the East Indies, 
which before the war supplied 85 per cent 
of the world’s pepper, they cut down pepper 
trees by the millions to make way for other 
crops and military installations. Moreover, 
many of the remaining trees became choked 
by rank jungle undergrowth, because the 
Japanese took workers away from the pepper 


plantations. The black pepper preferred by § 
most people in the United States used to 
come from southern Sumatra, and the Dutch} 
haven’t been able to reopen that district yet. 

As a result of all this, the world’s pro-§ 
duction of black and white pepper this year] 
will be only about one third that of a normal¥ 
year. India usually imports pepper to’ sup-7 
plement her own crop yield, but the British} 
Government has been able to persuade the? 
Indians to get along with half of their crop 
and export the rest—about fifteen million 
pounds. That big pepper pot is being man- 
aged by the International Emergency Food} 
Council, which has the job of allocating it® 
among countries which could use six times) 
that much. 

New pepper trees are being planted, of § 
course, but since they take three years to ¥ 
bear, it looks as though housewives will have 
to get along for a good while on imitation 
black pepper. This consists mainly of cereal, 
imitation oil of pepper, capsicum, and salt. J 


Fifty Years of R.F.D. 


Four men on horseback started it. There¥ 
was open skepticism in the beginning, and! 
a lot of determined opposition. Political] 
leaders said the newfangled plan would9 
bankrupt the nation; a senator from Penn-@ 
sylvania denounced the whole scheme as® 
“socialistic.” The horrendous new thing they§ 
were talking about was rural free delivery® 
of the mails, which seems like old hat to} 
us now. This year, 1946, marks the fiftieth® 
anniversary of R.F.D. i 

It began in 1896 when a man named Wil-§ 
liam L. Wilson was Postmaster General. Asj 
a compliment to him, R.F.D. laid out its? 
first, purely experimental, route in the® 
vicinity of his home town—Charles Town, @ 
Jefferson County, West Virginia. The farm@ 
folk were surprised to see four men on 
horseback hurrying along at a gallop to 
deliver the mail, but since that day R.F.D. 
has become an accepted part of rural Amer- 
1c 


t. 

In 1902, eight thousand R.F.D. routes® 
were operating. Today four times that many 
cover almost a million and a half miles daily. 4 
And it’s interesting to think that nearly 20 
per cent of all the letters mailed in this 
country are popped into mailboxes along} 


these country routes. In other countries 

people have to pay extra to have their mail 

delivered to remote places. But American 

R.F.D. delivery is what its middle initial 

say it is—free. The R.F.D. man is a friend 

who decreases the loneliness of far-off places 
THE END 


December, 1946 
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